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With a Significant Introduction by GIFFORD PINCHOT 








“This drama of the present 
day deals powerfully and realis- 
tically with important affairs 
and elemental passions. Its hero 
is a type of the new, law-abiding. 
hustling West.” 
—Philadelphia North American. 
“It is photographically per- 
fect and atmospherically de- 
lightful.”—Chicago Examiner. 
“A rush of action, a bugle-call 
of patriotism, a poignant sincer- 
ity of emotion—all make this a 


remarkable romance of Western 
life.”"—Puittsburg Leader. 


With Frontispiece. 
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Bianca’s Daughter 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 





“His hero, Cavanagh, is a man 
of Gifford Pinchot’s own met- 
tle.’”” — Chicago Record-Herald, 
news story. 


“Here is a novel of the 
Mountain West, strong, realis- 
tic, with a sweeping vision of 
big and vital things.” 

—Sioux City Journal. 


“ Represents the new and law- 
abiding West that is coming to 
take the place of the old West of 
unlicensed passion and contempt 
for human life.” 

—Savannah Press. 


mer society story which 

Mr. Forman can tell so 
well is told here in a rather 
uncommon variety... Branca’s 
Daughter is the lovely heroine, 
who has lived in seclusion all 
her life in a Connecticut coun- 
try home with her father, a 
hard, unsympathetic sort of 
recluse. There is some mys- 
tery about her mother, dead 
twenty years before, whose 
name he never mentions. The 
girl goes to New York to visit 
people of wealth and fashion, 
and meets there a very good 
sort of chap with whom she 
falls in love. When she re- 
turns, the mere mention of his 
name drives her father into a 
passion, and when the young 
man himself, a guest of friends 


nearby, pays a call in the garden, the father orders him off, 


and the whole story comes out. 


Frontispiece and Pictorial Wrapper in Color from 


Painting by George Gibbs. 
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HEARTS 
CONTENDING 


A Very Unusual Novel by 
GEORG SCHOCK 


HE atmosphere is one of pas- 






toral simplicity, the people are 
simple and strong—Germans living 
in a Pennsylvania valley — the 
Heiligthal— but the story, in spite 
of its simplicity is tremendous, in- 
exorable, dramatic, true. Job Heilig 
is the patriarch of the Heiligthal, 
prosperous, strong, and exceedingly just. His great fault 





is his undertaking to manage the lives of his children, 
three sons and one daughter. Job’s troubles begin when 
he takes into his home an orphan girl named Bertha Lieb. 
The second son comes home with the intention of giving 
up the ministry, and falls in love with Bertha, and the 
eldest son—who is head-man of the farm—also develops a 
passion for her. The action is tinged with the element of 
absolute fate, and the working-out of these lives to a 
triumphant end is more than a story. 


With Frontispiece in Color by Denman Fink 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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SNOW - FIRE 


By the Author of 
“The MARTYRDOM of an EMPRESS” 





STORY, intensely dramatic, 

set in the brilliant European 
diplomatic and social world so in- 
timately known to the author. 
Young Count Serge Urlansky, of the 
Russian Chevalier-Garde Regiment, 
and the Marquis de Coetmen, a 
brother officer, are both in love with 





the Princess Sacha Virianow, a beauti- 
ful young widow. Urlansky,who is reputed the handsomest 
man in the Muscovite army, has been for some tire en- 
gaged in an intrigue with the Grand-Duchess Daria, a 
wornan of great beauty, though old enough to be his 
mother. Discovering the Count’s infatuation, the Grand- 
Duchess contrives to have him sent on a mission to the 
Caucasus, and in the meantime a marriage is brought 
about between Sacha and De Coetmen. Others become 
involved in the plot, and the story never halts in its march 
to the dramatic end. The novel has fire and force and 
the literary finish always present in this author’s work. 


With Four Dlustrations in Color from Water-Color Drawings 
made by the Author. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 
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MR. CHOATE IN HIS OXFORD ROBES 


The portrait of the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, ex-Ambassador to England, painted by the Hungarian artist, H. S. H. Princess 
Lwoff-Parlaghy, for the American Museum of Natural History, of which Mr. Choate is a founder and trustee. Mr. Choate 
is sepresented in the red gown of Oxford University, which conferred on him in 1902 the degree of D. C. L. 
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Comment 


The Gospel According to Nasby 

Petrroteum V. Nasey, of Confedrit X Roads, 
had a deep insight into American polities. His 
political philosophy disregarded frills and went to 
fundamentals. If occasion demanded, he could 
sling principles and sentiments with the next man; 
and if tears were in order, he was prepared to shed 
them. But he never forgot that in real polities 
the offices are the thing. ANpy JOHNSON was a 
patriot and a statesman and a hero, and THap 
STEVENS and CuarLtes SuMNER were traitors to the 
people, but the only way for Anpy to make the 
faithful sure of his quality was to hurry up with 
the pie. Not until Anpy had prolonged his delay 
over the essentials for months and months did 
agonizing doubts take full possession of the soul 
of Perroteum V. For months and months he kept 
on loyally ringing the changes on ANpy’s heroism 
and patriotism and soundness on the Constitution. 
But at last hope yielded to doubt, and doubt began 
to turn into despair, and despair broke into words. 
Anpy’s ideas about Reconstruction were all right, 
and Tuap Stevens and SuMNer were traitors to 
the Constitution, but—where were the offices? And 
where, in particular, was that postmastership at 
Confedrit X Roads? The soul of Perroteum V. 
was torn with a bitter disillusionment, and he gave 
up Anoy for a failure in statesmanship. ANpby 
had fatally missed the point, and cruelly misunder- 
stood his friends. The jobs were not forthcoming. 


It Still Holds Good 

Nassy's political philosophy still has exponents 
at Washington—in fact, quite a few of them—and 
they are beginning to be tortured with a terrible 
doubt about President Tarr. It has come to be 
whispered among them that there is something 
very strange the matter with him: a kind of in- 
attention or loss of memory or something that 
makes him behave in the most extraordinary 
fashion. Of course, he had to pay some attention 
to conservation and the railroads and BALLINGER 
and the tariff, and his friends are going to stand 
by him and against the other fellows. But surely 
he hasn’t forgot about the offices. Surely, surely, 
the rumor can’t be true that he actually isn’t him- 
self paying much attention to the offices, and would 
like to pay less. Nevertheless, that same rumor 
keeps circulating, and one result of it is a growing 
feeling in Washington that the President does not 
comprehend the true nature of the Presidential 
oftice. We speak quite seriously. This feeling about 
Mr. Tart is really wide-spread. Various illustra- 
tions are given of his extraordinary lack of com- 
prehension of what is expected of him. One day, 
for instance, there came to the Senate the nomina- 
tion of a new man to be postmaster of the chief 
city of a big State. The office is important, and 
the city is the home of one of the Senators from 
that State. The Senator is a Democrat, but usage 
requires that even an opposition Senator shall be 
consulted before the postmaster at his home town 
is appointed. So the Senator promptly addressed 
a note of protest to the President, and got the 
astounding reply that, until his note was received, 
the President really didn’t know the nomination 
had been sent in! On account of the Senator’s 
injured dignity, the nomination is indefinitely 
hung up in the Senate committee. Another time, 
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a delegation from a certain city waited on the 
President to prefer a request. They got. their 
hearing, and when it was over the President re- 
marked, “ Now, gentlemen, I wish you would tell 
me something about A——.” But the delegation 
could tell him nothing about A They didn’t 
know who he was. He was, in fact, one of the 
rival candidates for a post-office in another part of 
their State and entirely outside their bailiwick, 
but about which the President had been much 
pestered. 

Mr. Tart is apparently the kind of President 
who wishes there weren’t any post-offices to dis- 
tribute. He takes no delight in that part of his 
job. We sympathize with him, but we have read 
and pondered Nasey, and are bound to admit that, 
so long as there are post-offices to fill, filling them is 
going to remain a political function of very high 
importance. Presidential nominations may turn on 
the way they are handled. We wish the President 
could afford to neglect them, but we are afraid 
he cannot afford to neglect them. 





A Statesman Who Understands 
He can only neglect them by turning them over 
to somebody else. This, apparently, he is very 


Jargely doing; and Washington is also decidedly of ’ 


opinion that he has: found somebody whose dis- 
taste for the work can be overeome—in fact, has 
been overcome, When a nomination to a_ post- 
office, or indeed to any other office, has been sent 
to the Senate, Washington would be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Hircucock, the Postmaster-General, 
did not know about it, whether the President did 
or not. Washington seems to think, in fact, that 
Mr. Hircucock knows about most things that are 
going on in the administration, and pretty nearly 
everything that happens of a political nature is 
attributed to him. Washington may be over- 
estimating Mr. Hircucock, as it probably some- 
times does Senator Aupricu also; for Mr. Hitcu- 
cock, though young and active and extremely 
wakeful, is only one man, and there are only 
twenty-four hours in one day, and a good many 
thousand Federal offices. But Washington is prob- 
ably right in holding that it has been a long time 
since any one man had so much to do with the 
offices as Mr. Hircucock now has. The open 
division in the Republican party makes his power 
in that regard a very important factor in a very 
interesting situation. Another thing that draws 
attention to it is the new concern now felt by 
Republicans about the South, on account of the 
growing protection sentiment in that quarter and 
the substantial Republican gains down there at the 
last general election. Washington has the impres- 
sion that Mr. Hircucock is using the Southern 
offices to get or keep control of the Southern ma- 
chines rather than to propitiate Southern public 
opinion and make the Southern Republican party 
stronger and more respectable. Washington may 
be mistaken. It frequently is. But Washington’s 
opinion about this sort of thing is usually worth 
more than its opinion as to big questions of public 
policy or as to the way public opinion is moving 
throughout the country. Washington’s sense of 
values is a good deal like Prrroteum V. Nassy’s. 


A Progressive Pronouncement 

The Indiana Republicans decided last week that 
the only thing for progressives to do is to progress. 
Their party, by its course on the tariff, had indi- 
cated a different view, but they apparently could not 
see their way to accept it. They are mighty fond 
of their party still, as they proved by the way 
they praised it and endorsed it, and endorsed 
pretty nearly all its leaders and pretty nearly 
everything it had done—but not quite. They could 
not swallow the logic of endorsing the Payne bill 


and then also endorsing Senator Brveripce for. 


voting against it—particularly as Senator Brver- 
IDGE in his big speech before the convention very 
pointedly declared he was still against it, and 
told why, and said he meant to go right on trying 
to get it changed. So they endorsed their Senator 
and left the bill in the lurch, and went on and 
put some more progressive ideas in their platform, 
and hoped to continue to support President Tarr 
as himself the supporter of those ideas. They 
want a permanent non-partisan tariff commission, 
with ample power to get at the facts about costs 
of production. They want the Alaska coal de- 
posits to remain the nation’s property. They want 
a Federal income tax. They want all campaign 
contributions published. They want United States 
Senators elected by direct vote of the people. This 
is progression with steam in it. Compare these 
planks with the Republican attitude of eight or 
ten years ago on these very issues, and it is pretty 
clear that something has happened to the party. 
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The Conservative Consternation 

Something has nappened. The dazed look of 
the first old-line Republican met on the street 
would be enough to prove it, even without the 
Indiana platform and the returns from the recent 
by-elections. The bewilderment of the conserva- 
tive leaders of the party has not been exaggerated. 
Their original contempt for the newfangled no- 
tions turned first to apoplectic indignation, and 
now that has turned to a positively plaintive help- 
lessness. Here is their party in full possession 
of every branch of the government, with all the 
offices, all the power, all the prestige of long suc- 
cess, and people are actually talking about the 
break-up of the Whig party in the early fifties! 
The truth is that in presence of the new issues 
which, arising out of the complete occupation of 
the country, the disappearance of the frontier, and 
the new organization of industry, involving the 
breakdown of competition in many fields, both 
the old parties find themselves unsure of their 
bearings. Both are suffering from indecision, un- 
certainty, hesitation. The progressive Republicans 
may not really know much more than the rest; 
but they have one advantage. They seem at least 
to know their own minds. 


The Briber and the Bribed 

Mr. S. M. GarpEnutRE’s remedy for bribery in 
the Legislatures is to put all the penalties on the 
bribed and let the briber go free. The reasons 
for his belief in the expediency of this method are 
set forth in the current number of the North 
American Review. The gist of his argument is 
that as the law now stands the briber and the 
bribee must protect each other, since, if one is 
caught, both are likely to be caught. The natural 
witness against the bribee is the briber, but in self- 
defence he avoids giving testimony. If the law 
relieved the briber from all fear of punishment 
he would have the bribee absolutely in his power. 
Mr. GarpeNHIRE thinks that the realization of 
that would steel the heart of necessitous legis- 
lators against offerers of bribes. ‘ Why, you vil- 
lain! Do you want to entrap me? If I accept 
this offer, I become a criminal, while you are in 
no peril whatever.” So the tempted legislator 
would answer, Mr. GarpeNnuire thinks. 

Maybe so; there is something in the argument, 
but probably not quite enough. There are other 
considerations besides penal laws that have weight 
with bribers, They value their reputations and 
stand much in awe of public opinion. It can be 
argued with a good deal of foree that the in- 
creased risk to the bribe-taker from the change 
in the law would be more than offset by the prob- 
able increased activity of the bribe-givers. The 
advice of experts should be sought before Mr. 
GARDENHIRE’s plan is embodied in a statute. Ex- 
Senator Benn Concer, late of Albany, is a proper 
man to discuss it. As a giver of bribes he brought 
down exposure on Senator ALuLps, who took his 
money, but having done that service, he had him- 
self to resign from the Senate of New York. 


Aldridge of Rochester 

If the Republicans want to create another by-election 
sensation, they should nominate GEORGE W. ALDRIDGE, 
the discredited Rochester boss, to succeed JAMES 
BRECK PERKINS.—Boston Transcript. 


They have done it. At least it has been done 
to them, for of course it was ALpRipDGE who gave 
AupripcGe the nomination. The ensuing proceed- 
ings will be followed with lively interest from all 
over the country. The Democratic candidate, Mr. 
Havens, is an able and reputable lawyer, a law 
partner of the late Representative Perkins, whose 
place is to be filled. “For more than twenty 
years,” said Mr. Havens, last week, “this county 
(Monroe) has been, and has been widely known 
to be, absolutely subservient in politics to Mr. 
Auprivce.” That is the situation. Monroe County 
is strongly Republican, and Atpripce has long 
been its boss. He has been a good boss as bosses 
go; has pandered a good deal to righteous expecta- 
tion; has let the city have a good Mayor at times; 
has kept a good man in Congress for several terms. 
To Republicans who like the boss system Mr. 
Atprivce has been very satisfactory. <A lot of 
them will vote for him, notwithstanding that a 
check for a thousand dollars of insurance-com- 
pany money. was lately traced to him. He ad- 
mitted that he received it in 1905 as a political 
contribution to the Republican organization in 
Monroe. So Mr. Atpripcr stands for the boss 
system, for discipline and regularity in the Re- 
publican party, for the Payne tariff, and for the 
nourishment of political workers by direct con- 
tributions from concerns that want laws made to 
suit them. 





os AAO 








Ifs and Iridescence 

Proudly as an American, and yet with a fearful 
joy, Marse Henry regards Himself in Europe. 
“ Altogether the most startling figure who has 
appeared in the world since NAPpoLEON BoNAPaRTE 
. . - he comes from the family of kings of men, 
and is a lineal descendant:of Carsar and Crom- 
WELL.” Glows thereat Kentucky’s ranking colonel, 
but shivers, too. If we feel, he says, that our 
constitutional government is a failure—as many 
think—and want to swap it for benevolent despot- 
ism, RooseveLt is the man for us, and the world 
cannot produce a better. But he warns us that 
if RooseveELT comes back to power the world will 
interpret it to mean that we confess that ~repre- 
sentative government is a failure, and that the 
only cure for admitted evils is the one-man power. 

We envy you, dear Colonel, that beautiful 
dream, all ifs and iridescence, but— Take the 
pot, Colonel; you deserve it. We won’t come in. 


Methodists and Anti-Clericals 

How polite the world is getting, even the 
religious world! Time was when the epithets 
fitted by zealous Protestants to the Church of 
Rome were such as propriety hesitates now to put 
on paper. And now we resent it when somewhat 
overzealous Protestant campaigners in Rome are 
inconsiderate of the Papal feelings! To be sure, 
they are in Rome. Neveriheless, these be gentle 
times compared with times not long passed. 

And in spite of occasional appearances that 
belie it, the divers branches of the Christian 
family are much nearer together than they have 
been used to be. In no country are they so near 
as here. In no country, we believe, are the rela- 
tions of sects and churches better adjusted, or 
the province of religious organizations better de- 
fined, or the field freer and safer for all churches, 
and the natural competition between them less 
restricted or less rancorous than here. 

That is one reason why American Protestant 
missions in continental Europe seem to us not 
so impertinent or so futile as some observers may 
think them. Some ideas that fortunate cireum- 
stances have enabled our people to assimilate and 
practise come by no means so naturally to the 
average European mind. There is no anti-clerical 
party in this country. The Werkty has expressed 
the opinion, rather to the scorn of some Catholic 
contemporaries, that the Roman Catholic countries 
of Europe would be far better off if the Protestant 
element was stronger in them. It has even sug- 
gested that nothing could be better for the Roman 


Catholic Chureh in Catholic countries than 
Protestant missions. Why? Beeause where the 


Protestant element is strong the anti-clericals are 
either non-existent or weak. Where the Roman 
Catholic Church is dominant in religion. all the 
irreligious elements combine against it. Certainly 
the Protestants are not enemies of religion. Surely 
it is better for all hands that the natural and 
inevitable “opposition” to Roman Catholic con- 
trol of religion and of teaching should be Protes- 
tant, or partly Protestant, than that it should be 
anarchistic and atheistical. It is complained of the 
Methodists at Rome that they are open allies of 
the socialists and anti-clericals. But is it not there 
that their natural field is? The methods of some 
of them may be sensational and discourteous; 
their foree may include men harsh of speech and 
blunt of manner; but, as we see it, the more hold 
the Methodists can get on the anti-clericals and 
socialists the better. In proportion as the Meth- 
odists grow strong in Italy—if such a thing is 
conceivable—we should look to see socialism and 
anti-clericalism diminish. American Methodists 
are probably as good and as safe a cure for anti- 
clericalism as the earth affords. That some of 
them should have got a foothold in Rome and 
should care to work there is an auspicious thing 
for Rome, and gives impressive testimony of the 
protection of religious liberty in contemporary 
Italy. If their taste is bad and their manners 
rough, so much the worse for them. Their work 
will suffer from those defects. But they are not 
fatal defects} and the work may be not only worth 
doing, but in the long run a benefit and a safe- 
guard to that very organization whose interests 
are thought to require that its head should live 
immured in the Vatican. 

Fresh air is good for Rome. It will not be any 
the worse for the supply it got last week. 





Seclusion Has Its Penalties 

Cardinal Merry Det Vat ought to have known 
better. From him, we suppose, really proceeded 
the correspondence with the Colonel through 
Monsignor Kennepy. The Pope is an unworldly 
person, of whom it is scarcely expected that he 
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should be skilful in details of etiquette and deal- 
ings with men; but in the Papal secretary one 
looks for consummate gumption. The secretary, 
at least, should be all things to all men. 

The Colonel’s action in response to Monsignor 
Kennepy’s final letter seems to most observers 
from this side so natural and so nearly inevitable 
that the wonder is that the Papal household did 
not see beforehand the indiscretion of their pro- 
ceedings. But there comes in another wonder, 
the surprising circumstance that the entire family 
of the Vatican should have been rattled by the 
obstreperousness of a few belligerent American 
Methodists in Rome. Is there so much, then, to 
be feared from speakers who pay the Pope the in- 
civility to allude to him as “Jor Taytor”? One 
would think that activities of that order would 
make more for disgust, or even amusement, than 
for perturbation in the Pope’s household. 

But the family of the Vatican is much shut off 
from the modern world. Doubtless it lacks the 
sense of humor. We must remember that its 
sensibilities have not been toughened by contact 
with the American one-cent papers; that it sees 
no baseball games, lives in a seclusion cotton- 
lined and carefully protected. It is natural, per- 
haps, that it should shudder at rudeness which 
more world-seasoned folk would ignore. It will 
be lucky if it does not in turn ignore what more 
world-seasoned folk would take sharp notice of. 


A Few Yankees Might Help 

One gets the impression that there are times 
when some things might be more suitably managed 
in the Vatican if there were a few resident Amer- 
ican cardinals in the vestry. The “ twenty-five 
million American Catholics ” that we read of look 
never so small or so few as when seen from Rome 
on appointment-day. 


Echoes 

At this writing the papers are full of reverbera- 
tions. Every one who is entitled to have views 
seems to have got leave to print on application. 
Thus we find the Rev. Eugene Hannan, of Wash- 
ington, credited in a United Press despatch with 
the deciaration that— 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, the politician, has met his 
Waterloo. Like a bull in a china-shop, he has at- 
tempted to jump into the Vatican and override the 
etiquette of the most august court the world has ever 
known. The court of Rome is not given to assisting 
in political exploitations and has surely let Roose- 
VELT know it in no uncertain manner. ... He may 
swing the “big stick” in this country to his heart’s 
content, but it is folly for him to attempt to ride 
roughshod over the Vatican. 


And so on, good and hearty, for some space. 

Besides direct comminatory passages, aimed at 
the chief culprit, there are supplementary and 
collateral interchanges, as when Methodist Bishop 
McIntyre of Minnesota says: 

I hereby brand Joun IRELAND a double-tongued 
falsifier of God’s people, a cowardly accuser of men 
better than himself. 
and Archbishop IRELAND replies: 


Bishop McINryre ought to go to Rome. Judging 
from his present message, he is an expert in the lingo 
of the Roman Methodist preachers. 

Be it observed that this whole amusing tempest, 
which seems somehow to concern religion, concerns 
only manners. 


Shaking Nerves in Vienna 
Vienna Worried Somewhat over his Visit There.— 
Newspaper headline April 7th. 


It seems that Vienna is afraid that “ during 


his Hungarian visit he will do something to 
prejudice the delicate relations between Austria 
and Hungary.” 

Oh no! Maybe he will improve them. 

The relations between the Vatican and the 
Methodists are not nearly so delicate as they 
were before he went to Rome. All the nonsense 
has been knocked out of them. There is no better 
hand anywhere for dispelling the delicacy of 
delicate relations than his. Sit tight, Hungarians; 
he may do you good. 

But, anyhow, sit tight! 


Long of Scripture 

Any port in a storm, of course, but to our mind 
Brother Axsort’s official exposition in the Out- 
look is just a grain long of Scriptural illustration. 
We bet the Contributing Editor will think so. 


From Rome to Berlin 

We never did think much of Rome, anyway. 
Tt is old and frayed and out-at-the-elbows and in 
no sense up to date. The folks who live there 
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have got so much religion that they can’t recog- 


nize the Real Thing when they see It. Qur modest 
Hero was aware of their deficiencies, and 
characteristic forethought — foresight perhaps 
would be more exact—sent word to the Pope that 
He would call upon a certain date. The courteous 
chief secretary of the Pontiff replied that noth- 
ing could afford the Holy Father greater pleasure, 
ete., ete. Incidentally he added a polite hint to 
the effect that any failure on the part of our Hero 
to stir up the proselyting Methodists would not be 
regarded unfavorably at the Vatican. So far as 
we can make out, it was a quite friendly message, 
sent in a confidential way, and not designed for 


with 


publication. So far, so good. 
But what of our Hero? What could He do? 
What could any hero have done? Shrinking 


though he was from the glare of publicity and 
determined as he was to sneak through Italy as 
a most private citizen, there remained, neverthe- 
less, a Duty to be performed. Now a Duty is 
something that cannot be ignored. It transcends 
all other earthly obligations. Our Hero simply 
had to respond. There was out of it. 
First and foremost, be it understood, he is a Man. 
Anybody who says he isn’t is a wicked, malicious, 
contemptible, fabricating liar. Such being the | 
case, could He take a hint? We ask anybody. It 
was, as he promptly declared for publication later, 
impossible. Why, it sounded like dictation! 
Think of that! So, in the papers you have read 
how the Popish regulars fired and fled, and when 
the smoke had blown away, whose was the figure 
that stood gleaming in the broad sunlight of tol- 
erance and earth, good-will to men? 
It was our Hero’s. 

We cannot recall a time when our populistic 
spine has been so thrilled. And how shrewdly 
the thrilling was timed! Not a point was missed. 
On a Sunday afternoon the war correspondents 
were gathered together, and to each was handed 
a carbon copy of the True, Unvarnished Story of 
the -fateful episode. Now the simple Cardinals 
never would have thought of passing out the sensa- 
tion on the Sabbath. In fact, it had never 
curred to them to pass it out at all. But our Hero 
knows what’s what. Nobody needed to tell Him 
that the Monday papers are shy of news and have 
pienty of space. So He kept the story up his 
sleeve for four full days and then let it go for all 
it was worth. To our mind, that 
smartest things He has done since He let would- 


no way 


peace on 


Ooc- 


is one of the 


be assassins take a peek at a loaded gun in his 


hip pocket at Pittsburg. Even slicker was the 
way Ile edited Monsignor Krnnepy’s copy. If 


Ile had left in the gracious and complimentary 
phrases, folks would have said there was nothing 
there to get mad about; so he slyly drew his blue 
pencil through the whole communication’ down to 
the concluding left by itself 
seemed most brusque and discourteous. Wasn't 
that the cutest ever? 

So, in the words of a gentleman whose comment 
we heard in the Subway, He “ learned them Catho 
lies all right.” Then He had to learn the Method- 
And he did that, too. They didn’t behave 
at all as He wished. They even admitted that they 
were tickled. Well, who wouldn’t have been mad ? 
To have the whole apple-cart upset in this manner 
was simply disgusting. There was nothing for 
our Hero to do but to give them a trouncing, 
too. And He laid it and hard. He 
said right out in meeting that they were “a 
disgrace to religion,” and as soon as He should 
get back to his native heath He should turn them 
out of Rome. He simply wouldn’t have them 
there any more. That was all there was of it. 

Meanwhile, praise be to God, He bade us be 


sentence, which 


ists. 


on good 


calm. He wished for no reprisals as a conse- 
quence of the deadly insults which He had suf- 
fered. As a martyr He had lived and as a mar- 
tyr He would die, though He rather guessed the 
other folks would die first. It was a 
sage. We don’t know what would have happened 
if it hadn’t the very nick of time. 
Everybody was terribly excited. Even the ships 
in the Brooklyn Navy-vard were restive, and as 
for the Rough Riders—well, started to 
gallop right over there, others launched aeroplanes, 
two were carried out in a fit. But the timely plea 
for restraint of emotion saved the day. 

Tt is all right now. Our Hero is still in the 
saddle, still booted and spurred, still Armed to 


the Teeth. Hoch der Kaiser! 


grand mes- 


come in 


several 


Aetna Is Afi In 

Collapse of A®tna’s Crater.—Newspaper headline, 
April 7th. 

Mortification, maybe, at being so easily out- 
done. 








Dependence 

We stand for independence as a nation, and as 
individuals we are committed to independence, more 
completely and definitely than any other folk that ever 
breathed. We began our corporate life with the 
Declaration thereof and we allow it to our children, 
more or less, from .the cradle. To married women 
we allow much by law and something by custom. To 
single women we allow all they can get, and speed 
them on their way with universal praise and almost 
a living wage. In matters of religion and of taste 
we judge every man for himself. We_keep plenty of 
churches open on Sunday morning, that a man may 
suit himself in sermons, and -when it comes to pic- 
tures or house-furnishings we all ery, “I don’t know 
much about art, but I know what I like.” © Could 
independence of judgment go further? We live, in 
suburban streets, in huge apartment-houses, in hotels 
and lodgings, family by family, man by man, and each 
keeps his own dog, plays his own piano, and generally 
does what is unrighteous in his neighbor’s eyes. We 
pay our own bills. Our sons, when their education is 
done, go into business themselves;' our daughters, 
when they do not marry, go to work as well. Men 
and women alike, in these United States of ours, hold 
that oftenest the price of freedom for the soul is the 
freedom of thought and action which comes with 
financial independence. 

Broadly speaking, they are in the right. The ques- 
tion of bread and butter has a great deal to do with 
one’s days of thought. But there are circumstances in 
which other things have more to do with these, and 
there are times when to sit still and let others work 
for one is to have chosen the better part. One’s pride 
may relish ill that réle; but pride, though prop and 
mainstay of all the civic virtues and half the domestic, 
is not itself a virtue, and the means of spiritual profit 
may well be contentment in a position of dependence. 

Nobody likes it, of course. Affection can sweeten 
it. Conscious weakness can bring about resignation 
to it, as strength coupled with tenderness can make it 
tolerable. Great love alone can make it happy. But, 
fortunately, there is much love all about in the world, 
knitting up ties, reconciling anomalies, adjusting in- 
compatibles, glorifying drudgery, and fashioning. little 
every-day heavens everywhere, out of sacrifice, self- 
immolation, abnegation. Those know the truest hap- 
piness, the least tainted with dregs of earth, of self, 
of the original Adam within, who love enough to yield 
up even pride. That, look you, is usually the last 
renouncement. Only such are quite content, accepting 
the means of livelihood from another person—father 
or brother, husband or kinsman. The loveliest love 
is willing to rely for bread and salt, roof and raiment, 
on the same person to whom it turns for affection, for 
counsel, for all that makes life of worth. Why should 
it boggle and haggle over material goods, when in 
goods spiritual it takes as freely as it gives—nay, 
thanks and craves for more? 

For we are all dependent on one another for the very 
life within. Further, it is, as often as not, the shel- 
tered and supported, the frail of body, the elderly, the 
weaklings all compact of nerves and feelings, who are 
centres of strength and deep sources of happiness. And 
indeed not all that is unpaid for is therefore unearned. 
in the old-fashioned family the wife did as much as 
the husband, though she drew no wages; the father 
did as much as the sons, though he sat still and gave 
orders. In our modern division of labor we have some 
to toil and others to think. Those with leisure read 
the lessons of the past and the auguries of the future, 
to ponder and to judge, do their share for the common 
weal. They do the greater share. In the smaller 
commonwealth of the hearth the same holds true. If 
at moments we laugh, albeit softly, at the foibles of 
the home daughter and the maiden aunt, we cannot 
spare them. Without them, the family could not sur- 
vive. Picking up the dropped stitches, kifitting up 
the loose ends, is so large a part of our lives, and in 
especial of women’s lives, if it were not done, and well 
done, the whole fair fabric would unravel under the 
slightest strain. On them, precisely, we are all so 
utterly and so helplessly dependent. 

And simply as individuals, we should fare sadly 
without human kindness. It makes a tempered at- 
mosphere and a warm wrapping for our shivering 
humanity. The.soul is a lonely thing at best; whence 
it came, it knows not at all; whither it goes, it knows 
as little; what it is doing here, and how, it knows 
least of any. To expand in a little kindness and be 
grateful, to communicate a little strength or cheer and 
be content-—that is all it looks for. Without the love 
of our fellows we are leafless stocks, cumbering the 
ground; we are waterless wells, mocking our own 
need. For all that is given we may give again in 
thankfulness and devotion; but only as seed is sown 
can earth bear fruit. only as we are loved can we love 
again. Let no man think he can give and not receive. 
As soon could hollows in desert sand turn to green 
pools girt about with whispering reeds and flowering 
rushes. Surely as the babe smiles up because the 
mother smiled, so do we give all because to us, desert- 
less, all has been given. Let a man count for one day 
the services, the friendliness, the trivial kindly deeds, 
the pleasant tones, the smiles, merely that have fallen 
like dew upon him. He will never again reckon him- 
self independent of his kind. Upon all that are near 
or dear he leans for sympathy, for comprehension, for 
courage. His very virtues are fed from without. How 
much do we owe to our friends’ ideal of us? How 
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much te their-own high standard, of which we must 
not fall short for mere shame? How. much of_forti- 
tude we share in the mere presence of lofty endurance, 
of-uncomplaining pain, of Submission where hope is 
not! When we are afraid, sometimes, of the sight of 
sickness, when we would hide it away in hospitals, 
banish it to the woods and wilds, we are forgetting 
how we depend for our own courage on those who are 
practised in terrible virtues of endurance. The very 
contemplation of these virtues has power itself to 
communicate strength; they purify: the soul, they 
fortify it, and finally they impart a special grace. 
Little as we reck it, we lean constantly upon the in- 
valids, the unfortunate, the troubled hearts. 

The cloistral life is passing: already it is an anom- 
aly; soon it will be extinct.. But as the monastic 
vocation once drew away souls into solitude, there to 
think and toil and suffer for the whole world, so still 
those who are set apart by health or temperament or 
the weight of many years or any circumstances what- 
ever from the active life, are still its sustenance. The 
world depends on them, not they on it. 





Correspondence 


THE “WEEKLY” AS IT IS READ 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I used to think that HArper’s WEEKLY was 
for the college-bred individual, and that the ordinary 
mortal, who gained the most of his education in the 
little rural red school-house where the principal ele- 
ments of learning were confined to a close application 
of the three “ R’s,” would have hard work to assimi- 
late the pearls of wisdom that were to be found in 
the columns of your publication. 

But I have been disillusioned. I find that I am 
interested in your editorials as well as the various 
cther departments. 

Your opinions in the main are very good. Of course, 
you are wrong in some of them; but, as none of us 
are perfect, I think it in very bad taste to condemn 
unqualifiedly. Rather let criticism take the form of 
kindly suggestion. 

I like your stories, generally. but once in a while 
you get in a morbid tale, one that cannot possibly be 
of any benefit to the reader, and might do a deal of 
harm. 

One in particular I remember. A man gets into a 
trap accidentally, no one around, and the wolves find 
and devour him. 

The story describes his feelings and actions with 
gruesome detail, the same being the product of a 
vivid imagination of the writer; and, while knowing 
it to be simply a description of what might be, yet it 
tmhade an impression on me that I did not readily shake 
off. And the story of a Cashmere shawl in a late 
issue was hardly better. I thoroughly believe it is the 
duty of high-class publications to present the cheerful 
side of life to the reading public. There are tragedies 
enough in life that are real. 

I am, sir, 
Wintuerop I. Davis. 


FORECASTS 
OAKLAND, CAL., February 22, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Str,—Looking forward to the national campaign of 
1912, it may not be uninteresting at this time to in- 
dulge in seme speculations as to what is to transpire 
in that campaign. 

In the first place, the two parties, Republican and 
Democratic. will be rent by factions. In each case, one 
faction will stand for “ progressive reform” policies, 
and the other faction will “ stand pat.” 

An element of the Democratic party will be more in 
harmony with the stand-pat element of the Republican 
party than will be the element of the Republican party 
led by such men as La Follette, Bristow, Cummins, 
and Dolliver. 

Those representing the spirit of “ Bryanism ” in the 
Democratie party will contend with those representing 
the spirit of “Clevelandism” for control. If the 
latter should triumph, then a large element of the 
party would unite with the “ progressive ” element of 
the Republican party to aid that element to gain 
control. 

It is almost a certainty that the Democratic na- 
tional convention will be held anterior to the Repub- 
lican convention in that vear. Thus to give opportuni- 
ty to the Bryan wing to align with the La Follette 
wing of the Republican party, should the reactionary 
element of the Democratic party gain control of the 
eonvention and the organization. 

Should the convention and the organization of the 
Republican party be controlled by the “ stand-pat ” 
element, then it might be expected there would. be 
started a movement to align under one leadership 
the elements of the two parties determined to effec- 
tuate governmental and economic reforms which would 
relieve the people from the exactions and oppressions 
of trust monopolies and railroad combines. 

It may be looked to see Senator La Follette the 
leader of this movement, this new party, and Mr. 
Bryan, Senator Gore, Ex-Governor Folk, Tom L. John- 
son, and others, Democrats and Republicans in a 
party sense no longer, but earnest, patriotic Americans 
all, supporting the cause of restoration of popular 
government, by taking control out of the hands of 
the Wall Street financial oligarchs. 

To counteract the latter movement an attempt will 
be made to harmonize all factions and to solidify. the 
vote for reform, through instrumentality of the Re- 
publican party continued in power, by the nomination 
of Theodore Roosevelt for President, with either Bev- 
eridge of Indiana, or Cummins of Iowa, candidate 
for Vice-President. 

But should this programme be carried out, there 
would result but little, if any, real governmental re- 
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form, especially were*there not a strong, aggressive 
majority in Congress determined to enact legislation 


-which would force reform. For it is a well-known fact 
‘that Mr. Roosevelt’ is distinguished for nothing so 


much as his “ Thundering in the Index,” and making 
vapid and harmless the contents of the volume, so to 
say, of his official acts. In witness is the fact that, 
after his seven years at the head of the government, 


there is no appreciable diminution in the dominancy 


of the trusts and corporations, not only in the finan- 
cial, commercial, and industrial spheres, but the po- 
litical and governmental as well. 

If this be the result of seven years of Roosevelt 
regime, what may the people expect from another four 
years, especially when it is reflected that such a re- 
vival of “ Rooseveltism ” would not be possible with- 
out the assent and approval of the trusts and cor- 
porations. 

For real reform the people should nominate La 
Follette, Republican, and Folk or Johnson, Democrat. 
Either winning, the trusts and corporations would lose. 
This means that the people should and must see to it 
that the two conventions for the nominating of candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President are not made 
up of politicians who will do the bidding of the trusts 
and corporations, but of earnest, patriotic citizens, 
business and professional men, who will act with eye 
single to the best interest of the nation. 

I am, sir, 
JNO. AUBREY JONES. 


ADVICE WANTED 
MEADVILLE, Pa., March 15, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—If it is Mr. Rockefeller’s desire to bestow a 
surpassing benefit upon the American people or to 
erect for himself “a monument more lasting than 
bronze,” or if perchance these two ambitions are 
subtly and unconsciously intertwined, he is missing 
an unparalleled opportunity. What the American peo- 
ple want more than anything else, and the only con- 
ceivable gift, moreover, which can transform Mr. 
Rockefeller from one of the most hated to one of 
the most esteemed of his kind, is simply a bit of 
information. Not his millions, but a beggarly crumb 
from the table of his marvellous genius in the realm 
of finance. The information so much desired is this: 
a method for checking ‘the aggressions of capital and 
for making it forever impossible for any one man or 
any group of men to selfishly accumulate such enor- 
mous fortunes as are now held by Mr. Rockefeller 
and his class. Not, indeed, that we are envious of 
their good fortune, but because we realize that so 
exaggerated an enrichment of the few necessitates the 
impoverishment of the many. For even though we 
grant that great combinations of capital are needful 
for the highest development of our resources, it does 
not follow that their immediate benefit should be 
enjoyed only by so limited a number of private in- 
dividuals. 

If Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie and Mr. 
Morgan would be philanthropists indeed, let them con- 
secrate their remaining years to the solution of this 
momentous problem. What the American people want 
is not a universal charity organization society, but a 
common opportunity for all. So keep your millions, 
gentlemen, and give us advice! As a “ committee of 
three ” devote your genius to the defence of your fel- 
lows from an impending tyranny which threatens to 
make paupers of us all. 

I am, sir, 


L. M. A. H. 





Charles Sprague Smith 


A grapuate of Amherst and a student at six of the 
great European universities, a professor of modern 
languages and comparative literature at Columbia, 
organizer of the Comparative Literature Society, 
author and lecturer, it is, nevertheless, as the creator 
of the “ People’s Institute” that the late CHARLES 
SpraAGvE SmitH wiil be held in most vivid and con- 
stant remembrance. Some fifteen years have passed 
since Professor SmirnH’s splendid zeal for social bet- 
terment found expression in his plan for a people’s 
forum where topics of vital interest should be dis- 
cussed as freely as in the old New England town meet- 
ing. Out of this grew an organization which developed 
the great meetings held at Cooper Union, Sunday 
nights—--meetings of the people who have had before 
them the President of the United States, the district 
attorney of New York, officials of State and city, sum- 
moned to explain their discharge of their duties and 
tu answer searching questions. 

Further than this Professor Smiru’s_ creative 
imagination added a system of civic clubs, a plan for 
popular admission to approved theatrical performances 
—of which 120,000 people availed themselves last year 
—a similar plan for bringing music within the reach 
of the people, and he also brought about a co-operation 
with the manufacturers in the censorship of moving 
pictures. The righting of abuses and the regulation 
of amusements’ by legislation, as in the case of public 
dancing-schools, have been a part of the tasks of the 
People’s Institute as well as purely educational work. 
It is all worth thinking about. Here is a private 
citizen whose zeal and altruism have provided a great 
instrument for the instruction, amusement, and safe- 
guarding of the people, with deference to their self- 
vespect and with care to develop an understanding of 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The death of 
CHARLES SprAGUE Situ follows close upon the loss 
of another civic patriot, RicHARD WATSON GILDER. 
Better than any monuments for them would be the 
tribute which they would choose—the continuance and 
upholding of their work. 
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he Democratic “Open Season” 


A PROPITIOUS MOMENT IN WHICH TO CAST OFF THE 
REPUBLICAN YOKE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Wasnincton, D. C. 

WPCA pay) HIS is the “open season ”’-for elect- 
Psa NG) ing a ellen are House of Repre- 
ay) Ni sentatives. It is a time of ac- 

ite tivity for political soothsayers and 

BEX! prophets. The form of prophecy has 
Agee been standardized. There is a fixed 

‘ian formula: “If the election were held 
VAS to-day the Democrats would carry 
the House and have a big majority.” 
It is entirely safe and permissible to employ this 
standard form of prophecy any time up to within a 
fortnight of the November elections. After that date 
it becomes decreasingly true, and on election night the 
returns usually show that the rascally Republicans 
have won again. At least. that is the way things have 
turned out since the Congressional election of 1894. 
Maybe it will be different this year. President Taft 
thinks the Democrats will elect a majority of the 
members of the House, and will control the popular 
branch of the Sixty-second Congress. So do the Repub- 
lican political managers who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of directing the campaign for the election 
of members. In fine, both Republicans and Democrats 
at this time respectively concede and claim that the 
majority of the members of the House to be elected 
next November will be Democrats. 

A turnover in twenty-five districts will make the next 
House Democratic. It looks an easy trick at this time. 
Without much difficulty one may even precisely indi- 
eate the districts where changes may be looked for. 
Here is a list of Congressional districts in which mem- 
bers were elected in 1908 by pluralities of less than 
1,000 and less than 2,000. 

It is the statistical basis on which many of the 
present prophecies are based: 
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Less Less 
District. Incumbent, than than 
1,000 2,000 
CALIFORNIA 
Fourth.......Julius Kahn (R.)....... 1,505 
DELAWARE 
At large..... William H. Heald (R.)... 1,799 
ILLINOIS 
Eighth....... Thomas Gallagher (D.)... 1,303 
Twenty-first..J. M. Graham (D.)...... 1,717 
INDIANA 
Peto usake J. W. Boehne (D.)...... 1,089 
ae Wy. Moms: (90) 26s 1,523 
Eres W. O. Barnard (R.)..... 1,160 
Seventh......C. A. Korbly (D.)....... 683 
Ninth........M. A. Morrison (D.).... 1,091 
Eleventh..... 7, W. Rauch (D.)....... 1,213 
Thirteenth....H. A. Barnhart (D.)..... 280 
IOWA 
a Pe ee C, A. Kennedy (R.)...... 1,523 
Seecond.......2 A. F. Dawson (R.)...... 1,865 
UNE 5 5.5 ay oe N. L. Kendall (R.)...... 281 
Eighth....... W. D. Jamieson (D.).... 310 
KANSAS 
ee W. A. Reeder (R.)...... 277 
KENTUCKY 
RRIPMURR, «vies 5% Harvey Helm (D.)...... 1,676 
Nintii.;...... J. B. Bennett (R.)...... 725 
MAINE 
Second....... John P. Swasey (R.)..... 1,364 
MARYLAND 
i ll ees John Kronmiller (R.).... 262 
Fourth, .. sca John Gill, Jr. (D.)...«.... 1,936 
eer ge SB: 0 Medd 1B.) 0 css 317 
RIKCR. <-> 4% G.: A. Pearre: (B:). 20.0... 546 
MASSACHUSETTS 
i. ees J. F. O'Connell (D.)..... 4 
Eleventh.....A. J. Peters (D.)........ 434 
MISSOURI 
Seventh...... G. W. Hamlin (D.)...... 604 
Kighth....... D. W. Shackleford (D.).. 1,539 
"Re Champ Clark (D.)....... 1,388 
Eleventh. .... eae von Cee | eee aor 1,906 
i i eee H. M. Coudrey (R.)..... 541 
Thirteenth....Politte Elvins (R.)...... 207 
Fourteenth...C. A. Crow (R.)......... 1,005 
Vifteenth.....C. H. Morgan (R.)...... 630 
Sixteenth.....A. P. Murphy (R.)...... 540 
NEBRASKA 
Find, . 65... es A SO DS x sss 935 
ct, Sore PR of! a Ly eee 1,967 
Fourth.......E. H. Hinshaw -(R.)..... 855 
ROMs oS ceiene 3, WW. eorren 49): 23... 22 
NEW JERSEY 
SIKGR. 5k cee William Hughes (D.).... 1,527 
NEW YORK 
Twenty-third.G. N. Southwick (R.).... 585 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Fifth’........J3. M. Morehead (R.)..... 290 
Fighth....... C. H. Cowles (R.)....... . 1,375 
(re Pe ae tT BS 6 et 361 
OHIO 
Second....... HP, oebel (BR: i ésics 104 
1 es M. R. Denver (D.)..... ‘ 1,600 
Kighth....... ae ee (| ces 1,205 
Eleventh..... Albert Douglas (R.)..... 1,146 
Fourteenth...W. G. Sharp (D.)....... 1,726 
Fifteenth.....James Joyce (R.)....... 67 
OKLAHOMA 
Second....... R. T. Morgan (R.)...... 924 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Tenth........T. D, Nickols (D.)....... 717 





By Edward G. Lowry 


Less Less 
District. Incumbent. than than 
1,000. 2,000, 
RHODE ISLAND 
PARE, ws 2:05 bs William P. Sheffield (R.). 81 
TENNESSEE 
Second....... RB. W:: Anstin (8). ...... 810 
VIRGINIA 
Pattihs:. saanws E. W. Saunders (D.).... 91 
WISCONSIN 
Fourth... ....: WD. Ory 4) 6. 35 1,139 


This table discloses twenty Republicans and nine 
Democrats who hold their seats by a margin of less 
than 1,000 votes. Fifteen Democrats and eleven Re- 
publicans are members of the present House by virtue 
of majorities or pluralities greater than 1,000 and less 
than 2,000. Put another way, twenty-nine seats are 
now occupied by men who came into the House with 
less than a thousand votes advantage over their nearest 
opponent, and twenty-six others with less than two 
thousand majority or plurality. The table shows 
twenty Republicans and nine Democrats who would be 
defeated at the coming election by a change of 500 
votes in their district. A change of twenty-five dis- 
triets from Republican to Democratic will give the next 
House to the present minority. The table shows these 
twenty-five districts, and six to spare which only a 
comparatively slight change in political sentiment 
would remove from their present control to that of the 
Democrats. 

Here is another little table showing the party 
divisions in the House of Representatives since the 
formation of the Republican party in 1859. No ac- 
count is taken of the negligible number of members 
who did not bear allegiance to either the Democratic 
or the Republican party: 

House of Representatives. 


Congrennes. , Years. Democrats. Republicans 
Thirty-sixth ....... 1859-1861 101 113 
Thirty-seventh ..... 1861-1863 42 106 
Thirty-eighth ......1863-1865 75 102 
Thirty-ninth ...... 1865-1867 40 145 
ere 1867-1869 49 143 
Worty-firet ..<...... 1869-1871 78 151 
Forty-second ...... 1871-1873 103 138 
Forty-third ....... 1873-1875 92 194 
Forty-fourth ...... 1875-1877 168 107 
Forty-fifth ........ ‘1877-1879 151 142 
Forty-sixth ....... 1879-1881 148 129 
Forty-seventh ..... 1881-1883 138 146 
Forty-eighth ...... 1883-1885 198 124 
Forty-ninth ....... 1885-1887 204 120 
i to ae ee 1887-1889 168 153 
Fifty-first ......... 1889-1891 159 166 
Fifty-second ....... 1891-1893 236 88 
Wiftythird «..:.... 1893-1895 220 126° 
Fifty-fourth ....... 1895-1897 104 246 
Wilty-ith ©.......% 1897-1899 134 206 
Fifty-sixth ........ 1899-1901 163 185 
Vifty-seventh ...... 1901-1903 153 198 
Fifty-eighth ....... 1903-1905 174 206 
Fifty-ninth ........ 1905-1907 136 250 
Lb OA Arrp ye: 1907-1909 164 222 
Sixty-first ........ 1909-1911 172 219 


Speaker Cannon has a fund of practical, political 
philosophy drawn from actual experience and _first- 
hand observation of men and affairs at Washington. 
He is always ready to cite chapter and verse to support 
one of his political axioms. There is nothing fine-spun 
or theoretical about any of Mr. Cannon’s political 
dicta. He bases his actions and his beliefs on no aea- 
demic theories. One of his political axioms is that a 
political party that revises the tariff is always defeated 
at the ensuing Congressional election. He used this 
argument with such force and effect upon Mr. Roose- 
velt that once or twice when Mr. Taft’s predecessor was 
on the verge of bringing about a tariff discussion in 
Congress he forbore. 

Once, it will be recalled, President Roosevelt went so 
far as to write a tariff-revision paragraph in one of his 
annual messages to Congress, and later recalled the 
message before it had been presented to Congress, and 
caused the paragraph to be stricken out. Speaker Can- 
non has been commonly credited, and it has never been 
denied, with having brought about the elimination of 
this paragraph. Let us see how the Speaker’s theory 
that a Congress which revises the tariff changes its 
political complexion at the following election works 
out. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress, according to the 
above table, there were 146 Republicans and 138 Demo- 
erats. That Congress amended the tariff law, and in 
the succeeding Congress, the Forty-eighth, there were 
198 Democrats and 124 Republicans in the House. In 
the Fifty-first Congress, which enacted the McKinley 
tariff law, the House was made up of 166 Republicans 
and 159 Democrats. The ensuing Congressional elec- 
tion was a Democratic landslide bringing 236 Demo- 
crats and only 88 Republicans to the House. When the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff bill was enacted by the Demo- 
crats in the Fifty-third Congress they had 220 mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives as against 126 
Republicans. The ensuing Congressional election, fol- 
lowing the rule, changed the face of the House and re- 
turned the Republicans to control. In this Congress, 


- the Fifty-fourth, there were 246 Republicans and only 


104 Democrats. 


The Dingley tariff law was enacted by the Fifty- 


fifth Congress when the House membership was com: 
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posed of 206 Republicans and 134 Democrats. Here 
occurs the conventional exception which is commonly 
said to prove the rule. In the ensuing Congress the 
Republican representation was reduced in the House 
from 206 tc 185, and the Democratic representation 
was increased from 134 to 163, but the Republicans re- 
tained control. They have retained it to this day. It 
remains to be seen whether Speaker Cannon’s theory 
will again come into practice this year. He oelieves 
that it will, and the thought does not cause him any 
discomfort. It is violating no confidence to say that 
Speaker Cannon is not enamored ot either the quality 
or the character of the Republican majority in the 
present Congress. 

The intelligent old persons who, given a footprint or 
fragment of ankle-bone, reconstruct the skeleton of a 
prehistoric mammal are not more skilful and_ in- 
genious than the political clairvoyants who deduce the 
outcome of general elections from the results of by- 
elections. The by-election is in common use as a 
political barometer, but it has never been standardized. 
It is a fickle instrument. ‘ Sometimes it reveals accu- 
rately the condition of the common political mind; 
sometimes it does not. However, it is always con- 
sulted. When a special election was held at the be- 
ginning of this year in the Sixth Missouri District to 
elect a successor to the late David A. DeArmond, a 
Democrat was chosen by a majority of 2,788, that is, 
1,628 more than Mr. DeArmond received in 1908; a 
Democratic gain of 43 per cent. What did that 
signify? Everything, said the Democrats; nothing, 
said the Republicans. Still it was noted that the Re- 
publican campaign managers made a notable effort to 
elect a Republican to succeed Mr. DeArmond, and sent 
some of their most powerful “ spellbinders” into the 
district to urge the claim of the Republican candidate. 

At the end of last March there came another special 
election to fill a vacancy in the House membership 
caused by the death of William C. Lovering, Repub- 
lican representative from the Fourteenth Massachu- 
setts District. Mr. Lovering was elected in 1908 by 
a margin of 14,000 votes. Eugene N. Foss, running as 
a Democrat, succeeds Mr. Lovering by a margin of 
5,000 votes over his Republican opponent. That was 
more than an overturn; it was a cataclysm. It as- 
tounded and confounded even the Republicans who ap- 
prehended that Mr. Foss would be successful. It was 
not written in the skies that he would poll such a 
tremendous majority. 

To many persons the notable feature of this election 
lay in the circumstance that all of the candidates for 
the Republican nomination, including the one finally 
selected to make the race against Mr. Foss, all de- 
clared themselves against Cannon and against ‘“-Can- 
nonism.” All these Republicans who offered themselves 
said they would vote against Mr. Cannon for another 
term in the Speaker’s chair. So it cannot be said that 
the Speaker was a handicap to the Republican nominee, 
or even a factor in the contest. Simply the voters in 
the Fourteenth Massachusetts District chose to be 
represented by a Democrat and not by a Republican, 
no matter how progressive or “ insurgent ” he might be 
in his sympathies. 

Even more interesting as an indicator of what may 
happen next November is a special election to be held 
in the Thirty-second Congress District of New York, 
on April 19th. This district comprises the whole of 
Monroe County, and includes the city of Rochester. 
James Breck Perkins, who died at Washington this 
winter, had represented the district with signal ability 
continuously since the election of the Fifty-seventh 
Congress. At the 1908 election he received 10,167 
votes more than his Democratic opponent. George W. 
Aldridge, the Republican “ boss” of Monroe County, 
has nominated himself to succeed Mr. Perkins. 

The Democrats have nominated James S. Havens, 
reputed to be one of the ablest lawyers in the district, 
with a record for courage and independence. On 
March 18th, in the course of a public investigation be- 
fore the New York State superintendent of insurance, 
Elijah R. Kennedy, of the insurance brokerage firm of 
Weed and Kennedy, testified that among his “ gifts ” 
to up-State legislators in 1901 was $500 to George W. 
Aldridge. The next day, March 19th, Kennedy cor- 
rected this testimony by saying that the sum was 
$1,000, instead of $500. Aldridge asserted in an inter- 
view that the money went into the Republican cam- 
paign funds. When Kennedy was on the stand later 
he testified that so far as he knew the gift was made to 
Aldridge personally, and was not a campaign contri- 
bution. 

It remains to be seen whether the spirit of reform 
and protest in the Republican ranks that has been 
manifesting itself in “insurgency” in the House of 
Representatives, and in other ways, is strong enough 
and sincere enough to reject a man of Aldridge’s type 
and character. Mr. Havens is one of that large body 
of Democrats who have been out of sympathy for some 
years with the dominant element in the Democratic 
party. He refused to vote for Bryan in 1896, and he 
supported Hughes in the State election in 1906. The 
World, a Democratic newspaper, says, “That fact 
ought to be worth hundreds of votes to him.” 

Certainly, to the watchers on the towers, all the 
signs and portents that have become visible indicate 
that the next House will have a Democratic majority. 
That not all the Democrats are desirous of such a 
thing befalling, and that not all the Republicans are 
depressed at this outlook, is a curious and interesting 
phase of the present situation which may be worthy of 
comment later, 
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A VISIT TO THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF EGYPT 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


I 
KARNAK AND LUXOR 


Vn VASES ii Temple of Karnak at Thebes 
UN ypsee eM?) cannot be described in detail. The 

guide-books attempt it, but the re- 
R sult is only a maze of figures and 
specifications for which the mind 
cares little. Most of the Egyptian 
kings, beginning as far back as 
3000 xb.c., had a hand in its build- 
ing, and for above two thousand 
yeurs it was in a state of construction, restoration, or 
repairs. The result is amazing succession of halls and 
columns, monoliths and mighty walls—many of them 
tumbled and tumbling now, but enough standing to 
show what a race once flourished here. Long ago the 
temples of Luxor and Karnak were connected by an 
avenue eighty feet wide and a mile and a half long, 
faced on each side with ram-headed Sphinxes only a 
few feet apart. Most of them are gone now, but the 
few mutilated specimens left prompt one’s imagina- 
tion of that mighty boulevard. The Karnak of that 
day, with its various enclosures, is said to have cov- 
ered a thousand acres. The mind does not grasp that 
any more than it comprehends the ages of its con- 
struction, the history it has seen. It is like trying 
to grasp the distance to the stars. 

No one may say who began Karnak, but kings of 
the earliest Theban dynasty left their record on its 
walls, Thothmes III. and his aunt, the wonderful 
Queen Hatasu—‘‘ the ablest woman of her time ”— 
were among its builders. They set up obelisks, erected 
pylons and vast columned halls. This about 1600 
B.C.,—Wwhen the glory of Egypt was at flood-tide. Two 
centuries later the mighty Seti I., whose mummied 
form sleeps to-day in the museum at Cairo, began 
what is known as the great Hypostile Hall, finished 
by his still mightier son, Rameses II.—also now in 
Cairo, father and son together. Rameses built other 
additions to Karnak and crowded most of them with 
statues of himself and the sculptured glorification of 
his deeds. He was not only the greatest king, but 
the greatest egotist the world has ever known, and 
in the end believed himself a god. 

I am wandering away from the subject in hand. 
I want to talk about Karnak and I find myself talk- 
ing of kings. But then one cannot really talk about 
Karnak—-not intelligently. One must visit Karnak, 
and he will believe himself dreaming all the time 
and he will come away silent. 

We followed Gaddis, our guide, from arch to pylon, 
from enclosure to sanctuary—we passed down colon- 
nades of unbelievable beauty and size. There are two 
kinds of columns in Egypt, by the way, the Lotus 
and the Papyrus—the former with a capital that 
opens out like a flaring bowl, the cup of the lotus 
flower; the other with a capital that is more like 
an opening bud. The lotus symbolizes the delta 
country, Lower Egypt; the papyrus stands for Upper 
Kegvpt, the country of the Nile. Both are used in 
these temples, and here in Karnak there is a hall of 
Lotus columns—one hundred and thirty-four in num- 
ber—twelve of them sixty feet high and twelve feet 
through. 

That is the great Hypostile Hall of Seti I., and I 
wish the English language were big enough and I 
on sufficiently good terms with it to convey the over- 
whelming impression of that place. Try to conceive 
an architectural forest of the size of a city block— 
planted with sculptured and painted columns and 
filled with sunlight—the columns towering till they 













“seem to touch the sky and of such thickness that six 


men with extended arms, finger tip to finger tip, can 





barely span them round. The twelve mightier col- 
umns form a central avenue that simply dwarfs into 
insignificance any living thing that enters it. You 
suddenly become an insect when you stand between 
those columns and look up, and you have the feeling 
that you are likely to be stepped on. The rest of 
that colossal assembly stretch away on either side 
and are only a degree smaller. All are painted witt. 
the four colors of the Nile—mellow tones of blue, red, 
green, and yellow, signifying high and low Nile, green 
fields and harvest—imperishable pigments, as fresh 
and luminous under this sunlit sky as when they 
were laid there by artists who finished and put their 
brushes away more than three thousand years ago, 
Ifow poor are mere words in the presence of this 
mighty reality which has outlived so many languages 
—will outlive all the puny languages that try to con- 
vey it now! 

Looking down the great central avenue of Seti’s 
hall, we beheld at the end—standing as true to-day 
as when she placed it there—the graceful granite 
obelisk of Queen Hatasu. 

“Set up in honor of father Amen,” she relates in 
her description on the base. She adds that she cov- 
ered the tip with copper, that it might be seen a great 
distance, and tells how the monolith and its mate 
(new lying broken near it) were hewn from the 
Assuan quarries and brought down the Nile to Thebes. 
I may say here that we did not read these insecrip- 
tions ourselves. We could do it, of course, if we 
had time; but Gaddis, who is at least five thousand 
years old, inside, is better at it than we could be in 
a brief period like that, so we depend on him a good 
deal. Gaddis can read anything. A bird without a 
head, followed by a pair of legs walking; a row of 
saw teeth; a picked chicken; a gumdrop and a comb, 
all done in careful outline, mean, “ Homage to the 
Horus of the two horizons” to Gaddis. 

We went into the hall or Temple of Khonsu the 
moon-god, and here was a breath-taking collection of 
papyrus columns, short, thick, built to stand through 
the ages on the uncertain foundation of this alluvial 
plain. We passed into a sanctuary where the priests 
of Amen prepared the sacrifice. We came to a temple 
with a wall upon which Seti recorded his victories 
over the forces of Syria, and pictured himself in the 
act of destroying, an army single-handed by gathering 
their long hair into a single twist preparatory to 
smiting off the combined multitude of heads at a blow. 
We followed Gaddis through long tumbled avenues 
and corridors of decorated walls; we climbed over 
fallen columns that, prostrate, were twice as high as 
our heads; we studied the records which those old 
kings—in ages when the rest of the world was myth 
and feble—set up to preserve the story of their deeds, 
And remember, all these columns and walls were not 
oniy ecmpletely covered with figures carved in re- 
lief, but tinted in those unfading colors—subdued, 
harmonious, and more beautiful than I can tell. 

We went into the Ramesseum—a temple literally 
filled with heroic statues of Rameses—and one of the 
party made a picture of the fly-brush brigade, as we 
call ourselves now, because in Upper Egypt a fly-brush 
is absolutely necessary, not alone to comfort, but to 
existence. The fly here is not the ordinary house 
variety, fairly coy and flirtatious if one has a news- 
paper or other impromptu weapon, retiring now and 
again to a safe place for contemplation; no, the 
Egyptian fly is different. He never retires and he 
is not in the least coy. He makes for you in a cloud, 
and it is only by continuous industry that you can 
beat him off at all. Furthermore, he begins business 
the instant he touches, and he has continuously the 
gift which our fly sometimes has on a sultry, muggy 








One of the entrance pylons of the great temple of Karnak 
ITS MAGNIFICENT PYLONS ARE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET HIGH AND THREE HUNDRED FEET BROAD 
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day, the art of sticking with his feet, which drives 
you frantic. So you buy a fly-brush the moment 
you land in Upper Egypt, and you keep it going con- 
stantly from dawn to dark. The flies retire then, for 
needed rest. 

We passed through the avenue of ram - headed 
Sphinxes (many of the heads were gone) which 
Rameses built and stood outside the great temple 
of Amen, once called the “Throne of the World.” 








An inner sanctuary in Karnak 
‘ WALLS COMPLETELY COVERED WITH FIGURES 
CARVED IN RELIEF 


Its magnificent pylons, or entrance walls, are one 
hundred and fifty feet high and three hundred broad, 
and we ascended to the top of these for a general 
view of the vast field of ruin. 

Piled and tumbled and flung about lay the mighty 
efforts of a mighty race. At one place excavating 
was still going on, and a regiment of little boys were 
running hack and forth with baskets of dirt on their 
heads, singing and sweating in the blazing sun, earning 
as much as two piasters (ten cents) a day. Men 
were working, too; they received quite fancy sums— 
twenty cents a day, some of them. 


In the afternoon we visited the Temple of Luxor, 
that beautiful structure which Amenophis III. erected 
on the banks of the Nile. Luxor is Karnak on a 
smaller scale, though big enough in all conscience, 
and it is not all excavated yet. 

There is a good deal of débris still to be removed. 
One end of the temple is full of it and may remain 
so a good while; for on top of this mass some five 
hundred years ago a Mohammedan mosque was built 
by the descendants of a saint named Abu Haggag, 
and suflicient of his family are left to this day to 
hold that mosque intact against all would-be ex- 
cavators. However, the mosque itself begins to look 
pretty old now, and if the diggers keep encroaching 
it may slide off into the temple some day, saints and 
all 

Luxor is in some respects better preserved than 
Karnak, I think. I suppose the heaped-up débris 
kept the columns in position during the last ten or 
a dozen centuries. I wish it had been there when the 
early Christian came along. Cambyses of Persia, who 
burned everything that would burn in Egypt, about 

527 B.c., blackened the walls of this temple with fire, 
the marks of which show to this day, but he was 
nothing to the followers of the good Queen Helena. 
Even the guide-book, which is likely to be conservative 
in any comment that may touch upon the faith of its 
readers, says concerning them: “Not content with 
turning certain sections of it into churches, the more 
fanatical among them smashed statues, disfigured bas- 
reliefs, and wrecked shrines with characteristic savage 
and ignorant zeal.” 

There ought ‘to be a painting or a marble group 


- somewhere entitled “Early Christian at Work ”—a 


lean-faced, stringy-haired maniac with sledge murder- 
ing art in the Far East. This person is said to have 
destroyed forty-five thousand statues in Thebes in a 
day. 

Stiil, those statues may not matter so much-—they 
were probably all Rameses the Great and there are 
erlough of those left: The Luxor temple has them 
in all sizes and of all materials, from granite to 
alabaster. Also some of “ Mrs. Rameses,” as Gaddis 
called her—no particular Mrs. Rameses, there being 
several of them, just a sort of generic type of his 
connubial happiness, I suppose. Mrs. Rameses, by 
the way, does not cut much figure in the statuary. 
She usually comes only about to the knee of the king, 
though she is life size even then, for his own statues 











are colossal, ranging anywhere from fifteen to fifty 
feet high. ; 

One of the statues of Rameses was found in a 
euricus manner. A guide only a little while ago was 
lecturing to a party of tourists while a young lady 
not far away was sketching a corner of the ruin. 
The sketcher stopped to listen to the guide’s talk, 
and when he had finished said to the boy who was 
keeping the flies from her: 

“Go up on that heap of rubbish and see what that 
stone is.” : ‘ 

It was the rubbish that slopes down from the old 
mosque, and the boy climbed up, pulled away the 
trash, and uncovered the head of one of the most 
perfect Rameseses yet discovered, 

Originally the Temple of Luxor was five hundred 
feet long and one hundred and eighty feet wide, and, 
as before mentioned, connected with Karnak by a 
double row of ram-headed Sphinxes. Amenophis IIT. 
built it about 1500 B.c., and it was regarded as the 
most beautiful of Egyptian temples. Then came his 
son Amenophis [V.—a sun-worshipper, after the man- 
ner of his Mesopotamian mother—and cut away the 
name of the great Egyptian god Amen and set up a 
new worship here. But the priests of Amen made it 
too hot for this heretic king. He gave up the strug- 
gle after a time, went into the desert farther down 
the Nile, and built a city and temples of his own. 
Then this temple was sacred to the old worship again 
and remained so until Alexander came, cut his name 
here and there, and doubtless worshipped -his own 
assortment of gods; after which the Romans and 
early Christians, and still later the. Mohammedans, 
established ceremonies and reconstructed shrines. 

When our party had returned to the hotel and the 
sun was low in the west beyond the Nile and the air 
was getting balmy, I slipped back and sat in the old 
teniple in the quiet and thought over these things. 
And as the sun slipped below the verge a figure 
stepped out on the minaret just over my head and 
began te ery, in that weird thrilling chant which once 
heard will remain: forever unforgotten, the voice of 
the East, “ Allah-il-Allah,’ the Muezzin’s eall to 
prayer. 

So it is still a place of worship. The voice of faith 
has reached down thirty-four, centuries, and, what- 
ever the form or the prophet, it is all embodied there 
at evening and at morning in the ery, “ There is no 
x0d but God.” 

II 


THE STILL VALLEY OF THE KINGS 


It was early. morning when we crossed the Nile to 
the rhythm of a weird chorus which the boatmen sang 
to the beat. of the oars. It is probably older than 
these temples, and the boatmen themselves do not 
know the meaning of the words, Gaddis said. One 
intones and the others answer, and it is in minor keys 
with a dying fall at the end, except now and then 
when a curious lifting note drops in like a flash of 
light on the oars. Bound for the Valley of the Kings, 
the House of Hatasu, and to the Colossi of Memnon it 
seemed a fitting overture. 

Donkeys were waiting on the-other bank—the same 
we hud used yesterday, fat and fresh as ever, and the 
same boys were there calling and gesticulating to 
their special charges of the day before. 

Mounted. we led away in the usual stampede along 
~anals and by lush green fields across the fertile 
strip that borders the Nile. The green is rather wide 
here—as much as a mile, I should think—and it was 
pleasant going through the still morning if one kept 
well forward in the procession—in front of the dust 
that rose mightily behind us. Every little way where 
we slackened speed detachments of sellers would charge 
from the roadside with trinkets, imitation scarabs. 
and images, and more notably with fragments (and 
these were genuine enough) of what long ago—as 
much as three or four thousand years perhaps—had 
been human beings like ourselves. Remnants of mum- 
mies they were, quarried out of the barren hills where 
lic not only the kings, but the millions who in the 
glory of Egypt lived and died in Thebes. 
are full of them, Gaddis said, and unearthing them 
has become an industry. 

It was rather grewsome at first to be offered such 
things—to have a head or a hand or a foot thrust 
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The fly-brush brigade in the Ramesseum 


“IN UPPER EGYPT A FLY-BRUSH IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY, NOT ALONE TO -COMFORT, BI 


up under your eyes and with it an outstretched palm 
for payment. The prices demanded were not very 
high, and the owners, the present owners, would take 
less—a good deal less than the first quotation. A 
physician in our party bought a head hard and black 
as old mahogany, with some bits of golf-leaf stil 
sticking to it, for five francs, and I was offered a baby’s 
hand for a shilling. 

We crossed the line which divided * the desert from 
the sown”—a sharp, perfectly distinguishable line im 
Kgypt—and were in the sand; the sun getting high 
and blazing down, fairly drenching us with its flame. 
We thought it would be better when we entered the 
hills, but that was a mistake. It was worse, for there 
was not a particle of growing shade, not a blade of 
green thing, and there seemed no breath of life in 
that stirless air. 

Remember, it almost never rains here; these hills 
have scarcely known water since the flood, but have 
been baking in this vast kiln for a million years. You 
will realize that it must be hot, then; but you will 
never know how hot until you go there. Here and 
there a rock leaned over a little and made a skimpy 
blue shadow which we slid into as we passed for 
a blessed instant of relief. We understood now the 
fuller meaning of that Bible phrase, “ As the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land.” This was a weary 
land and such shadows far between. 

It seems an endless way up into these calcined hills 
to the burial-place of kings, but by and by there 
were traces of ruin and excavation and we heard the 
throb of a dynamo on the quivering air. We dis- 
mounted then and Gaddis led us up a burning little 
steep to what at first appeared like a great tunnel into 
the mountainside. How deep and cool and inviting 
it looked up there; we would go in, certainly. Was 
it really a tomb? No wonder those old kings looked 
forward to such a place. ; 

It was merely an entrance to a tomb—a tunnel, in- 
deed, and of such size that I believe two railway 
trains could enter it side by side and two more on 
top of them. I think most of us had the idea—I 
know I did—that we would go down ladders into these 
tombs and that they would be earthy, cheerless places, 
more interesting than attractive. 

They are the most beautiful places I ever saw, The 
entrances—vast, as I have stated—go directly in from 
the hillside; the rock floors are dry and clean, while 
the side walls and. the ceilings are simply a mass of 
such carving and color’ as the world nowhere else 























The Temple of Luxor on the Nile 
“ AMENOPHIS III, BUILT IT ABOUT 1500 B.C., AND IT WAS KNOWN AS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF TEMPLES ” 
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Tt TO EXISTENCE ” 


contains. An electric dynamo set up in a tomb that 
was never finished (that of Rameses XII., L believe) 
supplies illumination for these homes of the kingly 
dead, and as you follow deeper and deeper into the 
heart of the mountain your wonder grows at the in- 
conceivable artistic effort and constructive labor that 
has been expended on those walls. Deeper and still 
deeper along a gradual decline that seems a veritable 
passage to the underworld. Here and there at the 
side are antechambers or avenues that lead away, we 
wonder whither. 

Now and again Gaddis paused to explain the marvel- 
lous story of the walls—the of the king 
to the underworld—his reception there, his triumphs, 
his life in general in that long valley of spirits which 


pi ogi CSS 


ran parallel with Kgypt and was neither above nor 
below the level of the earth. It was this form and 


idea of the underworld that the shape of these tombs 
was intended to express, while their walls illustrate 
the happy future life of the king. Chapters from 
the “ book of the Underworld,” a sort of descriptive 
geography of the country, and from the “ book of the 
Dead,” a manual of general instruction as to customs 
and deportment in the new life, cover vast 
Here and there a design was not entirely worked out, 
but the sketch was traced in outline which would 
indicate that perhaps the king died before his tomb 
(always a life work) was complete. 

Now realize: this gorgeous passage was nearly five 
hundred feet long, cut into the living rock, and be 
sides all the by-passages and sanctuaries it opened 
into a vast pillared hall and vaulted chamber fully 
sixty feet long by forty wide and thirty high, eovered 
with splendid decorations that the dry air and pro 
tection have preserved as fresh and beautiful as the 
day they were finished so many centuries ago. This 
was the roval chamber. empty now, where in. silent 
state King Seti I. once lay. We are a frivolous crowd, 
but we were awed into low-voiced wonder at the mag- 
nitude of this work, the mightiness of a people that 
could provide so overwhelmingly for their dead. 

In some of the tombs the sarecophagi were still in 
place—all empty, except one. This was the splendid 
tomb of Amefophis II., of the eighteenth dynasty, who 
lived in the glory of Egypt, 1600 n.c.—a warrior who 
slew seven Syrian chiefs with his own hand. Gaddis 
had not told us what to expect in that tomb, and 
when we had followed through the long declining way 
and reached the royal chamber and beheld there not an 
empty sarcophagus, but a king asleep, we were struck 
to silence with that three thousand five hundred years 
of visible rest. 

The top of the sarcophagus is removed, and is re- 
placed by heavy plate glass. Just over the sleeper’s 
face there is a tiny electric globe, and I believe one 
could never tire of standing there and looking at that 
quiet visage, darkened by age but beautiful in its 
dignity, unmoved, undisturbed by the storm and stress 
of the fretful years. 

How long he has been asleep! ‘The Israelites were 
still in bondage when he fell into that quiet doze, and 
for their exodus 2 century or two later he did not care. 
Heetor and Achilles and Paris: and the rest had not 
battled on the Plains of Troy; the gods still assembled 
on Mount Olympus; Rome was not yet dreamed; he 
had been asleep nigh a thousand years when Romulus 
quit nursing the she-wolf to build the walls of. that 
city which would one day rule the world. The rise, 
the conquest, the decline of its vast empire he never 
knew. When her armies swept the nations of the East 
and landed upon his own shores he did not stir in his 
sleep. The glory of Egypt ebbed away, but he did not 
care. Old religions perished, new gods and new 
prophets replaced the gods and prophets he had known 
—it mattered not to him here in this underworld. 
Through every change he lay here in peace—just as 
he lies to-day, so still, so fine in his kingly majesty, 
upon his face that soft electric glow which seems in 
no wise out of place because it has come, as all things 
come at last, to him who waits. 

In a sort of anteroom near the royal chamber lie 
mummies of three adherents of the king, each with a 
large hole in the skull and a large gash in the breast— 
royal slaves, no doubt, sent to bear their liege com- 
pany. I remember one of them as haviug very long 
thick curly hair—a handsome fellow, I suppose, a 
favorite who could not, or would not, be left behind. 
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T was back in the good old student days 
when Jim and I shared a top-floor rear 
studio in ‘Twenty-third Street, chilly and 
AY a4 scantily furnished. A friend had just 
yy Z- 4" at treated me to my first opera, and I was 
SS (AS carried away by the experience. I wanted 
to hear more, but the friend left town for his Western 
home, and I was compelled to live on the memory of 
a solitary performance of Tannhduser for nearly a 
month. But one raw January evening found Jim and 
me wedging our way through the gay throng that ar- 
rives nightly during the season under the canopy in 
front of the Metropolitan. 

“ Did you ever hear an opera, Jim?” I asked. 

He said he hadn't. 

“Let’s go round to 
the side door and see if 
we can get on as 
supers,” I suggested. 

‘Nonsense! What 
for?” He had me 
by the arm. “They 
wouldn’t have us. Come 
on.” 

“Well, just go to 
the door with me,” I 
expostulated, “ and let’s 
see if there is even a 
chance.” 

The chance looked so 
poor to him that he as- 
sented; and we entered 
the door in the little 
storm-house on Fortieth 
Street, to find ourselves 
at the tail-end of a line 
of men out of a job. 

“What do you 
want?” a big, sullen- 
eyed doorkeeper asked. 

“*“ Why—we—we want 
to see the man who 
hires the supers,” I 
stammered. 

* Stearns!” he yelled, 
“here’s a couple 0’ 
bean-poles for ye”; and 
everybody looked at us 
and laughed, although 
we were each only six- 
feet-two. 

Stearns was a dapper 
little man in a straight- 
rimmed _ derby. He 
looked up at us and 
smilingly explained that he could not use us that night, 
but if we would come around the following Monday 
night, he would “ put us on.” 

So we left; Jim glad that we didn’t “get on,” I 
with a heart full of joy in anticipation of Monday 
aight. 

We were on deck at 7 p.m. the following Monday 
night. The opera was Aida, with a “star” cast, in- 
cluding Eames, Homer, and Caruso. 

Mr. Stearns recognized his “ bean-poles,’ and as- 
signed us to lockers 6 and 7. We scrambled down- 
stairs, over the musicians’ trunks, down another 
flight, and into the very cellar of the Opera House, 
where we found a turbulent swarm of “supers” get- 
ting into gayly colored costumes—a beehive that truly 
buzzed, 

Finding our lockers, we proceeded to follow the 
example of the others. From all sides came such re- 
marks as, “ Otto, is this on right?” and, “Say, Ill 
hook ‘you if you’ll hook me,” mingled with opera airs 
whistled by many possible future stars. Through it all 
were shouted the yelling commands of Otto, the 
costume man, telling some one to put his left leg in 
the red stocking and the right in the yellow one, with: 
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A Fifty-Cent Opera 


“Star” 


‘“SUPING” WITH CARUSO AND OTHERS 
AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


* How many times I got to told you dat?” and “ Pull 
up dem tights!”—‘ No, I ain’t got no bigger shoes.” 

How well I remember those painful short shoes! 
We soon learned that Otto was as meek as a lamb, if 
he were led to a cigar now and then. 

Well, we pulled up those tights, and after trying on 
the costume upside down, backward, and sideways, we 
finally acquired the aspect of Egyptian slaves. Then, 
passing the inspection of Otto, we began our long 
climb to the flies. 

In order to do this we had to cross the stage, now 
set for Act I. of Aida. A few stage-hands were loafing 
about here and there, and from the distance came the 
tones of some $3,000 singer “ running his scales.” 

We stopped to stare at the scenery, but a domineer- 
ing stage-manager ordered us up in the flies. We 
went up, flight after flight, in those shoes that were 
too short, then through a door and across the scene- 
painter’s bridge, down an alleyway of ropes, lanterns, 
spot-lights, and poles, finally stumbling on to the foot 
of still another ladder, up which we scrambled to 
our dusty perch—an iron girder running the depth 
of the stage. There we sat, eighty or a hundred 
of us, with our feet dangling off into space, a sheer 
drop of some seventy-five feet to the stage. 

When the first strains of the orchestra caught our 
ears we ceased talking, and, as the curtain went up, 
we were all as still as mice. 

Far down beneath our feet, Pol Plangon, in white 
and gold, was sending forth his deep suave notes, 
and in a moment more the love-sick Radames (Caruso) 
began his Celeste Aida. Then the applause, and 
we could even hear the gallery shout its “ Bravo!” 

The first act over, we all scrambled down the ladder 
and the many flights of stairs, where at a certain 
point a man with a powder-puff gave us each the 
complexion of sunny 
Egypt. 

“Now, you tall 
men!” he shouted to 
Jim and me. “This 
way!” yelled a stage- 
manager. We followed 
him to Radames’s pro- 
cessional chair, a seat 
of glory sixteen feet 
high. to be carried by 
twelve men. 

We were now put 
through a rehearsal in 
lifting that chair to 
our shoulders. The 
stage-manager, sitting 
in it, counted, “ Now— 
one, two, three,’ and 
the load was on our 
shoulders; then down 
it came, rocking like a 
ship and nearly spill- 
ing the whole affair. 
After repeated drills, 
however, we twelve Nu- 
bians finally succeeded 
in raising and _ lower- 
ing that chair to the 
satisfaction of the di- 
rector. Jim and I, 
being the tallest, were 
given the front posi- 
; tions. Then we were 

oe led through our walk 
Geen FH Senakeo down-stage as far as 
\gio the “drop,” on the 

other side of which 
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Caruso “oiling up Homer was singing. 


One hundred and fifty 

other slaves, soldiers, 
and bearers of the sacred emblems of old Egypt were 
being rehearsed at the same time in this small space. 
We were all ordered back into place as the curtain 
went up on our act. 

Back of the throne we waited with palpitating 
hearts for our “début” in opera. Our attention was 
attracted by the entrance of the great Caruso, accom- 
panied by his valet, carrying a towel, a glass of 
water, and an atomizer. Then he began to “oil up.” 
He “honked” the rubber bulb on the atomizer, and 
sprayed his throat and nose repeatedly. Then, “ E— 
eh,” he snorted. ‘“ Ay—ah, e—e,” as he trjed his voice. 
After this a gargle. His attendant gave him a small 
phial, which he tucked away in his bosom. Surely, we 
thought, he must be ready now; but no—one more 
gargle, and then dipping his fingers into the glass of 
water, he moistened his nostrils. 

“Now, gentlemen, ready!” “One—two—three,” 
commanded the stage-director; and we boosted Ra- 
dames’s chair with its precious load on to our 
shoulders, 

Jim looked at me and I looked at Jim. It was ap- 
pallingly heavy, and we two were getting all the 
weight; some of the other “ supes” were either under- 
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“sized, or were ducking under the burden; but we 


sallied forth, shaking and trembling in our knees. 

A group of ballet girls waved palm branches and 
Nile lilies before us, then separated, and we got our 
first view of the audience. How big, black, and mys- 
terious the house looked with those thousands of ghost- 
like faces, and here and there opera-glasses like cats’- 
eyes turned, not on Caruso, but on Jim and me! 
Straight out to the footlights we walked—and how 
those shoes hurt! 

Caruso pounded on the floor of the chair with his 
staff, and we halted. The king then rose on _ his 
throne and sang a few words of welcome. Another tap 
of the staff and we brought the hero down, slowly: 
one—two—three. Again lifting the ponderous but 
now empty chair to our shoulders, we marched off- 
stage. Then grabbing Amonasro (Scotti) by the arms 
we re-entered, restraining him in his rush on to the 
stage. 

As often as I have heard Caruso in Aida, I have 
never failed to see him “oil up.” Evep while the act 
is in progress, and he turns in despair -after having 
Amneris thrust upon him as a wife, the tenor, in rais- 
ing his hands to his head, takes from his bosom the 
little phial and swallows its contents surreptitiously— 
so far as the audience is concerned, though in full 
sight of the ballet and the “supers.” Then, turning 
again, he is Radames, singing as fervently as ever. 
Sometimes, while standing thus, he made us laugh with 
his funny faces of mock despair. 

The act over, we again dived into the cellar, and, 
getting into our own clothes, climbed once more to the 
lofty girder to hear the balance of the opera. 

At the close of that first night as a “super,” Jim 
said, “ Never again, Bart.” But he changed his mind, 
and we were “on” two or three times a week during 
the rest of the season. 

Caruso is an unconscionable wag. One night we 
were sitting on the altar steps before the rising of the 
curtain on Tosca. The stage-hands were putting on 
the finishing touches, among which was the placing of 
an artist’s brush in a certain spot on the floor. Every 
one who passed by took pains to pick up that brush 
and place it carefully on the easel. Each time this 
happened, some property man would replace the brush 
on the floor. Finally Caruso got a hammer and nail 
and spiked it down. No more was thought of it until 
the curtain had risen, when the little sacristan with 
his feather duster, stooping to pick up the brush, 
found it would not 
budge. That night 
the brush stayed on 
the floor; and Caru- 
so, painting at his 
easel, had a_ good 
chuckle to himself. 
Later, when the little 
sacristan held up the 
paint-box that Cava- 
radossi (Caruso) 
might choose his 
colors, he received a 
daub of green across 
his face in recogni- 
tion of the brush 
episode. 

One night Eames 
stood waiting her 
entry with several of 
us “supers” back of 
her. Caruso, ‘coming 
up behind, slapped 
her lightl< on the 
shoulder. Quick as a 
flash the prima donna 
turned on us with a 
freezing glare, while r) 
Caruso, behind a 
piece of scenery two 
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feet away, was innocently watching the performers 
on the stage. 

The most famous of tenors is still just a big, over- 
grown boy, always in good humor, as jolly as he is 
full of pranks, imitating the ballet or mimicking 


some soprano as she takes her E in alt. One eve- 
ning I was watching him intently as he poured forth 
his adoration to Aida with the utmost feeling. Im- 
mediately after, on coming “ off,” he picked up the 
first ballet girl he met and waltzed her about exuber- 
antly. Again, on an evening when he did not sing, 
he appeared behind the scenes, dressed in the latest 
American fashion, to watch the ballet. For ten or 
fifteen minutes, while the stage was being set, he 
“ jollied ” the girls uninterruptedly, sending them into 
gales of laughter by his mimicry. He pranced up and 
down and whirled on the toes of his patent-leather 
shoes to make his overcoat stand out like a ballet- 
dancer’s skirt; then, catching the strains of the orches- 
tra, he began to clog, ending up by sawing his walking- 
stick across his legs in imitation of the bass-viol. And 
he simply can’t help singing. I have seen him come 
“ off” after some great aria, grab the hat and cloak 
of a chorus man, and, re-entering, sing as lustily as 
one of them. 

One matinée, during a performance of Lohengrin, 
I stood at the curtain grasping its folds, waiting to 
run back with it when it should start to part. 

“You tall man, you!” called out a woman’s voice. 
“Will you please hold my handkerchief?” She ap- 
peared and extended it—it was Schumann-Heink who 
addressed me as she sat beside Goritz (Telramund) 
on the steps of the Minster. I assented, and took the 
handkerchief. The orchestra was tuning up outside 
the curtain. Herr Direktor Hertz tapped his baton on 
the edge of his standard, and all was quiet. Slowly 
began the gloomy prelude to the second act. Schumann- 
Heink, tying her handkerchief in a knot, tossed it to 
me as I stood there keeping the curtain from blowing 
out over the footlights. The handkerchief was not a 
four-by-four doily, but, like its owner, generous. in 
size. “I tell you,” remarked an old scene-shifter, 
“you can tell when ‘Mother’ is around the house— 
every one feels better!” As the popular contralto 
came off the stage she spied one of the Damrosch 
brothers who was standing in the wings, and, in her 
pleasure at seeing him for the first time in a long 
while, she took his face in both her hands and gave 
him a rousing smack on the cheels. Madame Schumann- 
Heink’s smile is irresistible—one cannot help loving 
her. Scotti, like Bonci, always impresses one as being 
a thorough gentleman, always dignified, bowing very 
low, and pressing to his lips Farrar’s finger-tips as they 
come “ off stage” after their curtain-call. Bonci, how- 
One often sees 


ever, is more jovial in his deportment. 
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“Ah, che la morte” 


him shaking hands and jesting with the men in the 
chorus. 

From the point of view of the “supers” who hold 
back the drop for the stars to make their curtain- 
calls, it is interesting to note how some of them crave 
applause and precedence in their entrances. I have 
seen Eames pursue Caruso to his dressing-room door 
to drag him out for the seventh or eighth bow before 
the footlights, the tenor painfully complying. What 


cared he for curtain-ealls, when he knew so well his 
place in the hearts of his audience? 
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Evidence of the change in management presented 
itself during the last two seasons in many ways. For 
instance, one night Caruso was billed to sing in J’rova- 
tore, but at the last moment Riccardo Martin took his 
place. I was standing with my foot on the rung of the 


harpist’s chair as she was about to accompany Man- 





the Opera House, and depart again for home every 
April, to live as lords among their fellow peasants. 
We played many parts, Jim and I, during our ex- 
perience as “supes.’” We were French soldiers in 
Manon Lescaut and La Bohéme; we donned hideous 
ogre heads in Boito’s Mefistofele; and climbed up in 





Caruso “takes off” the ballet 


rico. When Martin appeared behind the prison wall, 
there was no score ready for him, and none could be 
found. As well as he knew the part, he was “ fussed ”; 
his cue came, and he was compelled to sing in simple 
vowels. until the very end, when he managed to re- 
member “ Addio, Leonora, Addio!” A few moments 
later, while we were standing about the corpse of Man- 
rico at the execution-block, solemnly awaiting the rising 
of the back drop which should disclose the final tableau, 
some one grabbed me by the arm and, jabbering a 
torrent of Italian, led me between two tall dark pieces 
of prison wall to where Eames stood waiting, swathed 
in filmy veils. Thrusting a burning torch into my 
hands, the director tried every known tongue of 
Europe on me, Eames at the same time also trying to 
tell me what to do. Finally she explained that I was 
te open the dungeon door and, stepping inside, hold it 
open for her to enter. “ And be sure not to set me on 
fire.’ She repeated this. We stood there, Eames and 
1, waiting for our cue, when she discovered my jaws 
moving. “ What!” she exclaimed under her breath, 
“chewing gum?” “Don’t you dare to chew gum on 
the stage—they never chewed gum in those days!” | 
stopped. “ Now,” she said. and we entered the dun- 
geon. Presently two soldiers were told to enter the 
prison and escort Manrico to his execution. As fate 
would have it, they grabbed the wrong man, made a 
mess of the whole affair, and enjoyed a severe upbraid- 
ment afterward. 

As well as Caruso knows the famous “ Ah, che la 
morte,” he always sings it from the score, set up on a 
music-rack before him. Imagine him for a moment 
standing there in the darkness, behind the scenes, with 
only a tiny light falling on his music; near him are 
two harpists, their golden instruments catching the 
faintest glints of light, and in the background the 
chorus stand huddled around their leader, who, from a 
chair, waves his baton, following the tempo given by 
the hand of a man upon a step-ladder, who is peering 
through a hole in the scenery in order to get the time 
from the real leader of the orchestra beyond the foot- 
lights. The tenor catches his cue, and sends over the 
prison wall that well-known song. Leonora joins in, 
and, in the space of three beats, Caruso grabs a glass of 
water from his valet, washes out his mouth, and is at 
it again in the twinkling of an eye. Then, with head 
thrown back, eyes closed, and his hands clasping his 
immense chest, he sings to Leonora his last farewell. 

Instantly there bursts a storm of applause from that 
great, dark, mysterious house beyond the footlights— 
“ Bravo! bravissimo! Caruso! Caruso!” shouts the 
gallery, until the tenor, remembering his own country- 
men, sings once more his “ Ah, I have sighed to rest 
me,” and goes to his execution. A “super,” lying down 
on the floor, is covered with a black mantle, while a 
dozen of us soldiers prod him with our halberds to 
make him laugh and squirm. 

To study the chorus, no better opportunity is given 
than in Gounod’s Faust. One would think he were 
back in a little German village four hundred years 
ago. The singers are French, German, Italian, and 
range in age from eighteen to sixty years of age. Their 
voices are no longer youthful, but they perform their 
parts adequately. Many had aspirations once. They 
come over from Europe every October to earn their 
$25 per week, live happily in $6 boarding-houses near 


the rocks around that red-clad Chaliapin and his host 
of demons, while behind us appeared Farrar (Mar 
guerite) with a streak of. red grease-paint cutting her 
throat. 

Nowadays my wife and I occasionally to the 
opera as respectable citizens, and sit up in the family 
circle with the true lovers of music; but to me the 
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Giving the tempo to a singer behind the scencs 


performance lacks vitality and interest—the stage is 
a mere picture card, the performers singing mannikins. 
Then comes the desire to be down there carrying a 
spear, and some Saturday afternoon in the future, 
when Aida is given, I am going, just to hear again 
as a “super” that splendid, glittering opera. 
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A SPRINGTIME BRIDE 


The latest photograph of Miss Marjorie Gould, eldest daughter of George Gould, 
who will be married April 19th to Anthony J. Drexel, Jr., of Philadelphia 
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YAN of the funniest stories about 
< Chinamensis not really Chinese. It 
SAY was told by a British Consul at one 
fey of the treaty ports. He arrested nine 
cs delinquent Chinese, intending to turn 
UK / 

y them over to the tender mercies of 
the native magistrate next morning. 
RS Meanwhile he gave them into the 

custody of a Chinese policeman, 
telling him to lock them up, though there was no jail 
at the consulate. But the policeman was equal to the 
emergency. He solemnly saluted, saying, “I obey!” 
and marched his men off. Soon he returned and an- 

nounced that they were safely caged. . 

The consul was curious to see how and where. He 
followed his policeman to the yard. There he saw the 
nine prisoners dancing round the consulate flagstaff, 
lugubriously chanting the Chinese equivalent of “ Ring- 
around-a-rosy!” Whenever the dance showed signs of 
flagging, the policeman stirred them up with a long 
pole. They seemed at first sight to be holding each 
others’ hands; but looking closer, the consul saw that 
they were handcuffed together. 

“Well,” said the consul, “if they are chained in a 
ring around the flagstaff, they can certainly not get 
away! But why do you make them dance?” 

“Ah!” answered the Chinese policeman, with in- 
finite cunning, “so that they cannot climb up the pole 
and get away!” 

The consul broke out into a loud British laugh, and 
tried to explain to the Chinaman that the nine 
prisoners could certainly not all climb up the pole at 
once; but the Chinaman had his idea and held to it. 
So the dance went on. 

A more genuinely Chinese jest, and one grim as any- 
thing in all literature, is the saying of the Chinese 
executioner to the condemned victim: “Stick your 
head out, or tuck it in, off it goes, just the same!” 

In somewhat the same strain of “ gallows-humor ” 
is the tale of the Chinese magistrate. One of his subor- 
dinates had a shrewish wife, who used to make his life 
miserable, and, on occasion, to inflict on him bodily 
chastisement. On a certain occasion when he had come 
home singing and rather the worse for wear, in the 
cool of the dawn, the worthy lady expressed her resent- 
ment by scratching his face with vigor and precision. 

He made his appearance at the magistrate’s house, 
and was asked for explanations. “ Your honor,” he 
said, “it is—oh, it is really nothing at all! I was—I 
was in my garden working, and my vine trellis fell 
down and scratched me! That is all, your honor!” 

The magistrate looked at him keenly, and then 
gradually broke into a voiceless Chinese laugh. He 
had been there himself; had marital troubles of his 
own and recognized the signs. Then he began to get 
angry, remembering his own sorrows. 

“Why deceive me?” he cried; “wretched man, 1 













The Prince of Tsu was taken with sudden spasms 
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is your 
on you 
race of 
be laid 


know the true origin of your sufferings! It 
wife, sinful woman that she is, that inflicted 
these sears! Oh, shameless and incorrigible 
women! How many are the sins that must 
to your doors! Crafty 
deceivers of men, you 
lacerate our hearts with 


a thousand thorns! Like 
vampires you come 
close to us, only to 
suck our blood! Like 
serpents .. .” 

At this point the 
magistrate looked up. 


Just behind the door he 
saw the threatening fig- 


ure of his own wife 
grasping a cudgel and 
tucking up her sleeve, 
preparing for an_ on- 
slaught. 


“Go, my good man! 
Go!” he said, suddenly 
turning to his subordi- 


nate, ‘* Never mind your 
wife, but go! My vine 
trellis is about to fall 


too!” 

Somewhat in the same 
vein is the Chinese “A 
man thinks he knows, 
but a woman knows bet- 
ter.” And the Chinese 
have altered a universal 
proverb into the saying, 
“Man proposes, woman 
disposes!” 

There is a grim touch, 
genuinely Chinese, in the 
proverb, “A _ red-nosed 
man may be a teetotaller, 
but no one will believe 
it.” _ And even better is 
the saying, “ It is not the 
wine that makes a man 
drunk; it is the man 
himself.” Equally good 
is this: “Don’t pull up 
your shoe in your neigh- 
bor’s melon patch; don’t 
fix your hat under your 
neighbor’s plum _ tree.” 
There is fine practical wisdom in that, and in truth 
this kind of practical good sense is a religion with the 
Chinese. Confucius himself is credited with the say- 
ing: ‘If you suspect a man, don’t employ him; if you 
employ him, don’t suspect him!” There are a good 

> many sayings about 
money, in the same 
worldly-wise vein. For 
example, ‘“ With money 
you can move the gods; 
without money, you can- 
not move a man”; or 
this: “If a man_ has 
money, he will find plenty 
of people with scales to 
weigh it.” Even more 
eynical is the saw, “ No 
image - maker worships 
the gods. He knows 
what they are made of.” 
There is the same rather 
dry and bitter wit in the 
proverb, “He who rides 
a tiger cannot dismount,” 
none the less true in 
general, though we have 
just disproved it in the 


particular. This  sug- 
gests another Chinese 


saying: “ The faults that 
a man condemns when 
out of office, he commits 
when in.” 

But there is a gentler 
and kindlier touch in 
some Chinese sayings, as, 


for instance, “If you 
cannot draw a tiger, 


draw a dog!” though even 
here one suspects that 
the application is often 
sardonic. More sincerely 
moral is the saying, 
“Cleanse your heart as 
you would cleanse a 
plate”; and Mencius put 
deep wisdom into his 
profound sentence, “ Life 
feeds upon adversity 
and sorrow. Death 
comes amid pleasure and 
repose.” 
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The philosopher Chwang was a disciple of Lao-Tse 
and the Mystic Way. It is related that he was un- 
His first wife 

with one of 


fortunate in his matrimonial ventures. 
died young. 


His séeond wife ran away 





The policeman stirred them up with a long pole 


his students, leaving a satirical verse to inform the 
philosopher that she also was in quest of a way, and 
thought she had found it. His third wife he married 
several years later, a veritable match of the scented 
iris of spring with the chrysanthemum of autumn. 
Yet she protested that she was devoted to her 
philosopher. 

One day the worshipful Chwang was out walking 
upon the hillside, communing with Nature in solitude, 
when he happened to stroll into the cemetery. There, 
beside a new-made grave, he beheld a young and lovely 
lady clad in sad vestments, diligently fanning the 
little mound of fresh heaped earth. 

With courteous sympathy the philosopher asked her 
why she did this. 

“ Because of my foolish husband!” she answered. 
“He is here. And just before he died he made me 
promise not to marry again until the earth on his 
grave was quite dry. I have been watching it for 
days, and, oh, it is so slow!” And she looked up 
archly, with sweet, pathetic eyes, at our good Chwang. 

“ But your wrists are not strong enough for such 
toil!” he said; “let me relieve your labor for a 
time.” 

‘“* By all means!” cried the lady, brightening; “ here 
is the fan, and I shall owe you a lasting debt of grati- 
tude if you fan it dry as quick as possible!” 

Straightway good Chwang set to work, and, being 
the possessor of certain magic powers, as all philoso- 
phers should, he quickly drew forth every drop of 
moisture from the grave, and then with a smile. re- 
turned the fan to the fair lady. 

Smiling joyfully, she cried, “ How can I ever thank 
you enough for your kind help! As a little token of 
my gratitude, let me present you with this second fan, 
which I had in reserve, and also pray accept one of 
my silver hairpins.” 

Daintily she drew forth the cut-silver hairpin from 
her shining tresses, and tendered it to the embarrassed 
philosopher. Mindful of his gentle spouse, the lady 
Tien, he thought better not to accept it, but was will- 
ing to take the fan. 

When he came homé, he sate him in his hall and 
pondered over the happening on the hillside; he sighed 
deeply, thinking on the lightness of women. 

“Why does my august lord sigh?” asked the lady 
Tien, “and what is that fan in your hand?” 

Chwang told her what had befallen in the ceme- 
tery, making, however, no mention of the hairpin, 
any saying, at the end, that, alas, all womankind 
were so! 


The lady Tien was indignant. Why condemn all 





for the vice of one? she said; were there not multi- 
tudes of faithful ladies in the Middle Kingdom, even 
from of old unto the present day? Shame and grief 
came on her, she said, for her lord’s censure, and, for 
her part, she would rather die a thousand deaths 
than follow in the footsteps of that too hasty widow! 

The venerable Chwang raised his eyebrows with a 
deprecating smile, waved his hand gently, as who 
should say, “ So be it,” and let the matter drop. But 
the very next day his countenance was altered, and 
he began to peak and pine. To be brief, spite of the 
lady Tien’s ministrations and laments, the good 
philosopher’s body was soon in a fine coffin of lac- 
qguered wood, while his soul had started on the wild 
journey to the Yellow Springs. 

Many days the lady Tien wept and grieved, ponder- 
ing on the high excellences of her departed philoso- 
pher, and her neighbors came and lamented with her. 
Among the comers was a youth, fair of face and 
demure of mien, discreet of speech, and elegantly 
apparelled, with a man servant, who announced that 
his master was a prince of the kingdom of Tsu, come 
to enroll himself as a pupil of the excellent and 
venerable Chwang. 

These words made the tears of the lady Tien to 
gush forth afresh, as she told the youth that never, 
never could he hear wisdom from those sainted lips, 
for that Chwang himself was even now listening to 
the decrees of the great Assessor. 

The youth, profoundly distressed, exchanged his silk 
attire for mourning vestments, begging only that the 
lady Tien would permit him to remain and mourn for 
a hundred days, thus to show his reverent sorrow for 
the departed Chwang. So he began diligently to water 
the earth with his tears. 

The tears of the lady Tien mingled with the tears 
of the Prince of Tsu. and their sighs merged together 
amid the first airs of dawn and the zephyrs of evening. 
Kre ten of the hundred days were spent, sweet sym- 
pathy had been born in their eyes and had _ stolen 
into their hearts. Yet the young prince protested 
that never, never could a pupil wed the relict of his 
revered preceptor, therefore he would die unwed. 

“ But,” said the lady Tien, ‘“ you were not really the 
pupil of the aged Chwang! You only hoped to be, 
and that, you know, is altogether different!” 

Then the lady Tien said she had compunctions, and 
yet, and yet ... Had not the hard-hearted Chwang 
driven his first wife to an early grave? and his cruelty 
had compelled the second wife to flee for refuge to her 
parents—so the lady Tien told the tale—while she 
herself, poor saint, had endured much from his 
jealousy and faithlessness, and she knew that he had 
secret meetings in cemeteries and on desert hillsides. 

The Prince of Tsu assented and demurred by turns. 
How could they wed, he said, while the coffin of the 
late Chwang lay in state in the chief room of the 
house ? 

That, said the lady Tien, could be arranged; for 
she would have the coffin carried out to the wood-shed 
hehind the house. But, said the Prince of Tsu, he had 
not wherewithal to provide fit gifts, nor yet marriage 
robes and trappings for the festive day. 

Nay, said the lady, this need be no obstacle. She 
herself would see to the presents, and, from the store 
of the lamented Chwang, she would provide the wed- 
ding robes. 

So day by day the hundred days sped by, and the 
day agreed on for the wedding came. With it came 
the ceremony, and the lady Tien’s cup of joy seemed 
full. But Fate was ripening against her, for her 
faithlessness and her protestations against the lady 
of the cemetery. For, lo and behold, no sooner was 
the ceremony over, than the Prince of Tsu was taken ill 
with sudden spasms and convulsions and grievous fits, 
so that he fell to the ground, beating his breast with 
his hands. Then, with a shudder, he closed his eyes. 

The lady Tien was terrified. She asked the old 
man servant of the prince if this had ever befallen 
hitherto, and what they did for it. He answered that 
it had, and that there was but one remedy: to pour 
into his lips soup made from the brains of a man. 

The lady Tien was first horrified, then doubting, 
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then resolute. ‘There is the late Chwang!” she said; 
“T myself will go and bring his brains to make soup 
for my prince!” 

So she took an axe whose haft was lacquered red, 
and went with firm step and beating heart to the shed 
where the coffin lay. Without a moment’s delay, she 
raised the axe, aimed well at the coffin lid, and 
struck valiantly and struck again. 

At the tenth blow the lid parted, cleft down its 
length—and the philosopher Chwang, with a resonant 
sneeze, sat up in his coffin. 

The lady Tien shrieked in terror, and dropped the 
axe, 

““My beloved spouse,” quietly said the philosopher, 
“T am somewhat cramped; pray aid me to rise!” 
Jeaning on her arm he made his way to the inner 


The philosopher Chwang sat up in his coffin 


chamber, and with each step her heart sank deeper, 
for she knew that the young Prince of Tsu was still 
lying there. 

To her infinite relief, not a sign of the Prince or of 
his old man servant was to be seen. They had 
vanished into thin air, as it seemed. 

Eagerly the Jady ‘Tien began: “Oh, worshipful 
spouse! Ever since your soul departed for the Yellow 
Springs you have been in my heart day and night. 
Even now, as I was watching by you, hearing a slight 
stirring within your coffin, I broke it open with a 
hatchet, thinking that haply you might be alive! 
Thanks be to august Heaven for my _ renewed 
felicity.” 

“Sincere thanks, madam,” courteously replied the 
wise Chwang. “ But may I ask why this gay apparel?” 

The lady was stumped for an instant. Then she 








made reply: “Venerable spouse! I had a presenti- 
ment of my good fortune, and so donned these bright 
robes, not willing to receive you back to life in 
mourning vestments!” 

“ And why,” again asked the sage, “was my coffin 
set in the shed?” 

The lady Tien could find no answer. And before 

them were the wine-cups, standing there from the wed- 
ding feast. The sage made no comment on them, save 
only to ask the lady Tien for a cup of warm wine. 
Then suddenly growing stern, he pointed over her 
shoulder. ‘ Look,” he said, “ at those two men behind 
you!” 
“ The lady Tien turned with dread certitude that she 
would see the Prince of Tsu and his man, and so it 
was. But Chwang was vanished. Then the two men 
vanished, and Chwang as 
suddenly reappeared. 

The lady Tien at last 
saw the truth: the 
Prince of Tsu was but an 
apparition of old Chwang 
himself, the whole matter 
was contrived to try her, 
and the full measure of 
her infidelity was known. 
So in despair she un- 
wound her girdle from 
her slender waist, tied 
one end over a_ beam, 
and straightway hanged 
herself by the neck till 
she was dead. Thus ends 
the pleasant and most ex- 
cellent conceited comedy 
of the philosopher 
Chwang and his third 
wife, amusingly _ illus- 
trating the fickleness of 
women. 

So there we have the 
spirit of the Chinese jest, 
with a sting in it as bit- 
ter as the merrymaking 
of the wise Solomon, 
king over Israel, a sharp- 
ness of edge only equalled 
among modern people, 
perhaps, by the spiced 
jests of Caledonia. I am 
inclined to blame the 
great Confucius for this 
grimness of Chinese wit. 
How could a people joke 
freely, in the strait-laced 
primness which he fixed 
upon the Middle King- 
dom? Just as the for- 
malism of the ancient 
Jews or the religious 
bigotry of the Seotch 
Presbyterian killed gentle 
humor, so did the pro- 
digiously priggish mood 
of Confucius’s “ superior 


man.” It took the 
roistering jollity of Harun-al-Raschid’s Baghdad, 
or our own Western border, once more to release 
from her bonds fair Humor, tenth of the nine 
Muses. 


Lest it be thought that the Chinese spirit is alto- 
gether grim, I quote a little parable of another 
Chwang, or, it may be, the very sage who wedded the 
lady Tien; but this charming fragment is quite au- 
thentiec. 

Once on a time, he said, I dreamed I was a butter- 
fly, flitting from flower to flower in the sunshine. But- 
terfly-like, I followed every fancy, forgetting alto- 
gether that I was a man. Suddenly I awoke, and 
there I lay, a man once more. And now I know 
not whether I then dreamed [I was a butterfly, or 
whether I am not a butterfly dreaming myself a 
man. 




















Frederick Blaschke modelling the Grant zebra at the New York Zoological Park 
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A Zebra Model from 
a Model Zebra 


HHE Museum of Natural History in New 
York has just begun active work in 
“4 the preparation of one of the most com- 
prehensive exhibits of the great mam- 
fom mals to be seen in this country. Aside 
Nae 3] from the exceptional educational advan- 
tages which. will be afforded for a close-range study of 
the: majority of the rarest and largest of the fast- 
disappearing types of the wild animals of Africa, some 
innovations will be introduced, the main feature being 
that of representing the animals in a series of realis- 
tic family groups arranged in characteristic attitude 
and pose. The new method of modelling the animals 
in clay is likewise almost revolutionary, and the life- 
like results produced are incomparably superior to the 
methods of taxidermy. 

The series of animal family groups is to be dis- 
played and installed in one of the new west wings of 
the Museum to be opened in the near future. The task 
of modelling the various animals will be performed 
by Frederick Blaschke. Mr. Blaschke, who is a Hun- 
garian, has been in this country a half dozen years, 
ond has produced some heroic figures; he has likewise 
executed numerous animal and decorative studies. 

The accompanying illustration shows Mr. Blaschke 
modelling from life the form of the fine and intelli- 
gent male Grant zebra at the New York Zoological 
Park, which is to form the chief figure in the new 
zebra group. This will be the first zebra group to 
be thus mounted. Instead of using photographs, which 
prove unsatisfactory, and give more or less false per- 
spective and distorted shapes, Mr. Blaschke works 
directly from life, and with the intelligent and ani- 
mated zebra posing within a few feet of him. 










OT is estimated that animal pests 


are costing the people of the 
United States $2,000,000,000 annu- 
ally. First in line is the boll- 


weevil, eating its $70,000,000 meal 
® annually; then the Hessian fly with 
(a@ an appetite requiring $60,000,000 
TAO aOR worth of wheat to satisfy each year. 
BOKSOD KS. But the newest is the short-tailed 
Swarms of field-mice devastating the 





field-mouse. 
fields have been seen by very few American farmers 
hitherto, but such scourges are among the oldest and 


most disastrous known in history. In Europe and 
Asia mice have often almost completely destroyed 
crops over areas varying in extent from thousands of 
acres to whole provinces. All vegetation suffers from 
their attacks; even forests hdve been destroyed. 

The recent outbreak of this field pest in Nevada, 
Utah, and northern California was as great as any 
recorded. The chief loss occurred in the rich fields 
ot alfalfa bordering upon the Humboldt -River. The 
mice first appeared early in the summer in alarming 
numbers, doing great damage to the crops of all kinds, 
but principally to alfalfa and potatoes. By November 
they had become so numerous that the government 
was called on for assistance in exterminating them. 
The experts sent out by the government found the 
affected area honeycombed with holes. The homes 
of the mice numbered about twenty-four thousand to 
the aere. After ruining the crops during the summer, 
upon the disappearance of green food in the fall they 
attacked the roots of alfalfa and trees, causing far 
more serious damage. They ate so heartily of the 
plants as to render many alfalfa fields a total loss. 
They girdled and killed most of the young shade-trees 
planted along ditches and about the borders of fields. 
Even such hardy trees as large Lombardy and silver 
poplars were killed, while orchards, too, suffered 
severely. This scourge left a dismal scene of de- 
struction over the cultivated area in the district, 
the total loss being conservatively estimated at a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

This destruction attracted so much attention that 
government naturalists and other experts made a 
close study of the habits of the animals. It was 
discovered that the variety known as the meadow- 
mouse was responsible for most of the trouble. Dur- 
ing their invasion of Nevada, they were found over 
an area one hundred miles long. The farmers tried 
yarious ways to kill them, but such attempts were 
futile. It was decided to poison the pests. Phos- 
phorus and nux vomica were mixed with water and 
sprinkled on alfalfa and other grass, which were cut 
into short lengths, and little piles were scattered 
near the burrows of the mice. In this way thou- 
sands were killed; but there remained such hordes 
that the few thousand killed made little difference 


The Toll of the Field-Mice 


By Newton Forest 

















Trees and grass destroyed by the mice 


in the vast army. Then another scheme was hit upon. 
Large harrows made from thick, heavy brush were 


drawn by teams of horses over the honeyeombed 
fields. This rubbed out or partly filled up the bur- 
rows. This plan had some good effect, but within 


a day or two the never-tiring little animals made new 
burrows. The farmers were about to give up in 
despair, when the government experts came to the 
rescue. It was decided that poison alone was the 





only means of checking the destruction by the mice, 
and that it must be carried on upon a large seale. 
With the aid of the farmers the experts prepared 
what they called “bait.” This was chopped hay 
saturated with nux vomica and water. The solution 
was made so weak that farm animals would not be 
injured in case they ate of it. 

The armies of the mice marched on in regular order 
looking for new fields to conquer, and tons and tons 
of the poisoned food were placed in the path of the 
advaneing armies. In this way wagon-loads of the 
pests were killed—-in fact, the number must have run 
to millions. So thickly were the dead bodies strewn 
that it would be almost impossible in some places 
to step between them. 

While the Nevada plague is the worst recorded in 
the United States, frequent milder outbreaks in many 
parts of the country indicate that practically all our 
species of short-tailed field- mice periodically tend 
toward enormous multiplicatién. Accounts of mouse 
plagues agree that the mice increase in numbers for 
a season or two preceding serious outbreaks, that the 
final production of hordes is comparatively sudden, 
and that the period during which mice swarm over 
the land is rarely longer than a year. Field-mice are 
very prolific, and in the absence of natural cheeks 
might produce a plague every four or five years. 
From two to six litters of young are produced an- 
nually, the average number of young being anywhere 
from six to thirteen. Even the young born early in 
the season are said to breed before the following fall. 

These little field-mice have many natural enemies— 
predaceous birds and mammals. The gulls are attract 
ed quickly to the infested fields and live almost ex 
clusively on mice where they exist in great quantities, 
und they make such inroads on the great hordes as 
to attract general attention. It is doubtful, however, 
if, unassisted, all of the enemies of the field-mice put 
together could ever forestall a plague. 

The mice which produce plagues almost invariably 
belong to a group represented in the United States 
by about fifty species and are known as short-tailed 
field-mice or meadow-mice. Except in the deserts, 
one or more species are present in practically all 
parts of the country, and normally they are among 
the most abundant of mammals. The annual damage 
they cause to crops, nurseries, and orchards in the 
United States has been estimated at over $3,000,000. 

The farmer’s only consolation when his crops and 
erchards are being ruined by such pests is that he 
can call on the government experts at the United 
States Department of Agriculture with the assurance 
of receiving valuable advice and assistance. Not only 
are these scientists always willing to help the afflicted, 
but they are glad to have a chance to study the con 
ditions in order that they may discover a means for 
the prevention of the scourge in the future. 


























How the brush drag was used to obliterate the burrows 





An army of gulls feasting upon the pests 





When the Parrot shrieks his strain 
Wise old maids prepare for rain. 
When the skies look like a shad 
Weather’s likely to be bad. 
Morning gray and evening pink 
Put rain prophets on the blink. 
When these hues reverse, begosh, 
Then’s the time for your galosh! 


If the streets are damp and wet 
It’s been raining, you can bet. 
Heavy drifts where’er you go 
Are a perfeet sign of snow. 
Slushy snowballs ’neath the ear 
Are no sign that all is clear. 





Weather Signs 


By Carlyle Smith 


Streets as soft as morning mush 
Send the traveller through the slush. 


Furry taste in morning bright 
Means a rather dampish night. 
Bill unpaid and tailor blue 
Mean a stormy day for you. 
Leaks in pipes and holes in roof 
Shadow forth the water-proof. 
Water-pitcher brimming o’er 
Means wet weather on the floor. 


Three months’ note ahead of you 
Means a heavy fall of due. 
Pebbly ice along the street 

Is a likely sign of sleet. 
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If the skies are full of doubt 
Better get your ’breller out. 
Hats a-dancing on the way 
Mean a somewhat windy day. 


Heavy swaying of the trees 
Indicates a lively breeze. 
Ships a-seudding without 
Are a sign of gusty gale. 
Piercing shrieks through 
Are an omen of a squall. 
test girl smiling on your knee 
Heralds fine days soon to be. 


sail 


nursery wall 


Would you know where you are at? 
Paste these items in your hat! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


oy RS. W. L. Q. asks us how we remove 
Sy 


ink-spots from: our blue gingham. 
Inasmuch as we belong to the voting 
sex, we never wear blue gingham 
and so we have no ink-spots on it. 
If we had, however, we rather think 
we should take a lighted candle and 
hold it under the spot until it had 
‘wholly disappeared and then repair 
the hole thus substituted by pasting a special-delivery 
stamp over it. 

William H. Paskaway, of Portland, Maine, wants to 
know what kind of a Speaker Champ Clark would make. 
Judging from the oceasions upon which we have heard 
Mr. Clark speak, we should say continuous. 

Young Mother writes: “My baby has the colic. 
What shall I do?” Write at once to the Mother’s 
Home Companion. If you put a special-delivery stamp 
on your note, so that your inquiry reaches the editor 
by the middle of April, you will probably find the 
answer in the November issue or in the Christmas 
number at the latest. 

A Country Girl asks, “Is it necessary for a girl to 
thank a man for taking her on a sleigh ride?” Of 
course not. The moment you alight from the sleigh hit 
him in the faee with a snowball holding a piece of 
gravel or a glass agate inside of it, and if you get a 
chance while he is not looking eut the traces, so that 
when he starts to drive away the horse will yank him 
over the dashboard and land him in the slush in the 
middle of the road. This is sure to make an impression 
upon his mind that will render your face forever 
memorable to him. 

“Is it proper for a lady to offer a tip to a gentleman 
who has given up his seat to her in a crowded car?” 














CASTE 


asks Miss Mabel Jimpsonberry. You can if you want 
to, but it is not at all necessary. The seat does not be- 
long to him, but to the company, so it really costs 
him nothing to give it up. Just poke your umbrella 
in his eye and sit down. 

J. H. E. writes that he has to travel a great deal 
by night and wants to know what we should say 
“of the act of a man who in climbing down out of 
the upper berth steps on the face of the person lying 
asleep in the lower and then fails to apologize.” What 
we should say would all depend on whether or not 
there were ladies in the car. If there were we shouldn’t 
say it. But in any event the offender is under no real 
obligation to apologize. We are none of us respon- 
sible for accidents of berth. 

“Should a party call be made after all parties?” 
asks Bertha. Not unless you were invited to the party, 
Bertha. If, for instance, Mrs. Bolivar Jones, of 
Wimpleton, Virginia, gives a party and you live in 
Chicago, and were not only not invited, but are as 
well absolutely unknown to Mrs. Jones, it would be 
the height of extravagance for you to travel all the 
way from Chicago to Wimpleton to call upon the 
hostess; indeed, the chances are that Mrs. 
Jones would decline to receive you. 

Tlorace Binks wants to know what to do to help a 
sluggish cireulation. The question is perplexing be- 
cause we don’t know what kind of a circulation he 
would have made more feverish. If he means his own, 
we should advise him to take a sandpaper rub-down 
and a ride in a merry-go-round every morning before 
breakfast. If, on the other hand, he is an editor, we 
advise him to put a little more ginger into his paper. 

“How can [ aequire a graceful carriage?” asks 
Olga. You can buy a fine old-fashioned barouche at 


almost any country livery-stable along the Hudson 
River for fifteen dollars. 


The barouche is the most 








“YLL BET I GET 








CASEY’S GOAT!” 


Bolivar. 


graceful carriage ever made, and ten dollars spent on 
one of these old ones recommended as above for the 
refurbishment of the paint and upholstery will turn 
the trick for you nicely. 

A visiting-card is always engraved, Ethel, although 
in some sections of Ireland the plain ordinary common 
garden brickbat thrown through the window to an- 
nounce the arrival of a visitor is still in vogue. 

“Tf I take a fairy to church and they turn the 
heathen box on us, is it up to me to cough up the coin 
for the dame?” asks Plantagenet. No, Plantagenet, it 
is not. Any girl who would consent to be seen in pub- 
lic with such a slangy gazoo as you are deserves no 


quarter. 


° 


THE MAXIMS OF EPICUREMUS 


(Translated from the Original Greco-Roman by Pro- 
fessor Wilberforce Jenkins, F'.0.B.) 


With Woman hold no quarrel, O my Son. 
Three states must be ’twixt Woman and a Man: 
If she thine equal be contention is 

A thing whereto no finish e’er can be; 

If she’s beneath thee, thine inferior, 

No bay is his who bests a lesser foe; 

And if so be the Dame thy better is 

*Twill be thine everlasting shame that one 

Of her frail sex hath walloped thee. 


Scorn not the freckled maid, but cherish her, 
Not only for the gold within that thus 
Appears upon her nose and cheek, but for 
Due honor of her love of truth that leads 
Her on to show thee without fear the fact 
That one small dab of powder might conceal. 


Be ever truthful, yet be circumspect 

In handling truth, and if thy moneyed Aunt, 
Whose heir some day thou hopest to become, 
All seraggly as to figure, and with face 

On seeing which e’en Time holds up his hands, 
Shall ask thee how thou think’st she looks, 
Eschew plain facts, and call her not a thing 
Designed to scare the predatory crow— 

*Twere but a venial sin to answer, “ Fine!” 


When one hath pulled thy leg, turn thou and let 
Him pull the other one likewise, until 
An even length is reached, then kick him hard 


With both. 


’Tis well to smile, whatever shall befall, 

And yet if one who pays thee for thy job 

Shall slip upon the ice and with a crash 

Go sliding head on through the slushy drift, 
Smile carefully and on the other side, 

Lest seeing thee this man who pays thy wage 
Shall deem thee no more worthy of thy task. 


Let no profane word pass thy lips, but if 

Thy water-pipe offends thee with a leak 

That floods thy cot, and sets thy floors awhirl 
With purling torrents dashing here and there, 
Thy shoes and socks upon the crested wave 
Like storm-tossed mariners upon the seas, 

Be ready with something to dam it all. 


























LITTLE PRESCRIPTIONS 


F you feel sort of run 
| down go immediately 

to one of the big sky- 
scrapers in your town 
and ask the elevator boy 
to run you up. 

If your eyelids are red 
and in a bad condition 
generally, walk down 
Fifth Avenue and look 
at the pretty girls that 
pass you by. Some of 
them are good for sore 
eyes. 

If your spirit is worn out, and you find yourself dis- 
couraged because you are down on your uppers, go at 
once and have yourself resouled. 

If you have a bad headache go out upon the high- 
way and get into a row with a cleverer man than your- 
self. In the excitement of the fracas you may lose 
your head, 

“ If you lack confidence in yourself take a run over 
into Egypt, and loiter about the Sahara until you 
have acquired all the sand you need. 

I: some dainty maid has thrown you down so hard 
as to break your heart, gather up the pieces and ask 
some other maid to put them together again. 

If you suffer from insomnia, light your lamp and 
read William James on Pragmatism backward forty 
times without stopping. You will find it helpful. 

Ii you suffer from a frightful toothache, go to your 
dentist and let him pull your leg. This will lower the 
seat of the pain very materially. 

If your ears are frozen in an April snow-storm, do 
not be downeast. May will be here shortly and they 
will surely thaw. 

If your stomach goes back on you, turn around and 
walk the other way five miles each day, and you will 
soon catch up with it again. 

If your eyes get out of focus so that you see every- 
thing double, call upon the girl of your heart and 
comfort yourself with the thought that they are both 
yours. 





AT THE LECTURE 
“ Bread,” said the lecturer, “is the corner-stone of 
health.” 
“By Jove, Polly,” said Jinks, on the way home, 
“that fellow must have heard of your biscuits.” 


ISN’T IT FUNNY— 


How often a two horse-power team of one horse- 
power horses is called upon to drag a sixty horse- 
power automobile out of a no horse-power mud-hole in 
a.one-horse town? 

How short a distance a ten-dollar biil will go, and 
yet how far a dime will go when it drops out of your 
trousers pocket in the morning and begins its Mara- 
thon run around under the beds, bureaus, and other 
articles of furniture in your humble apartment? 

With what unerring directness the son of a bargain- 
hunting mother and a constitutionally economical 
father, when he needs a pair of three-dollar shoes, will 
seek out the shop and obtain the same where they sell 
them for $8.50? 

What a tremendous lot of things the modern youth 
knows without any experience to teach him, and how 
little he learns after said experience has ventured to 
intrude a few wise saws and modern instances upon 
the line of his vision? 

How men can say that women would not be suc- 
cessful in politics, considering their really extraordi- 
nary taste in that particular brand of cigars by which 
great political movements are so often swept onward 
from the lowering jaws of defeat into the golden con- 
fines of giorious victory? 

How a woman, after standing for thirty-five minutes 
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THE MOON AND HE; 


upon a man’s foot in a Subway ear, and poking her 
umbrella in his ear, and shoving her bundles against 
his nose, without eliciting a word of complaint from 
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gs Say, LADY, ME KID BRUDDER HAS DIS GUY BEAT A 
MILE DOIN’ DE IMITATIN’ STUNT. GIVE HIM A DIME 
AN’ HE WILL IMITATE A CHICKEN FER YOUSE.” 

“ WHAT WILL HE DO—-CROW ?” 

“ NAW, NO CHEAP IMITATIONS LIKE DAT—HE’LL EAT 
A WORM.” 


him, loves to expatiate upon the lack of chivalry 
among the sterner sex because the party of the second 
part did not rise and give her his seat? 

How glorious is still the heritage of womanly 


THEIR LAST QUARTER 


beauty in all parts of the land in spite of the un 

yielding persisteney with which year in and year out 

the peach crop fails? 

TO SPRING 

In the Spring the young maid’s faney lightly turns to 
thoughts of duds, 

And the smiling Florist charges eighteen dollars per 
for buds. 

Poor old Pater digs like sixty for the dollars fresh 
and green 

That will pay for Mother’s bonnet and for Mabel’s 
bombazine. 

On the streets the noisy huckster cries aloud his straw 
berries, 

And the careful Market Gardener plants his early 
wrinkled pease, 

While the vender of the tonie that will stiffen up 
your spine 

Is a picture of contentment as he sells his gingerine. 

All along the teeming hillsides, where the corn and 
cabbage grow. 

All the farmers now are busy with the harrow and 
the hoe; 

And the Scarecrow tall and skimpy wakens from his 
winter rest 

And resumes his weary beaver and his pink embroid- 
ered vest ; 

On his face a smile conceited, and a sort of rakish air, 

As he gazes round the pasture in a fashion debonair, 

Thinking doubtless he’s a dandy full of intellect and 
charm, : 

Sort of leader there of fashion, the Beau Brummel of 
the Farm. 

Round about the chilly Flat house anxious Landlords 
do appear, 

Filling tenants up with notions full of gladness and 
of cheer. 

He will paint and he will paper, he’ll refurbish every 
room. 


He’ll put in a new electric-lighting plant to ease the 
gloom. 

He will put in tubs and fixtures, he will bounce the 
Janitor. 

He will do a thousand nice things no Landlord has done 
before. 

He is anxious for your comfort, only notion is to 
please, 


If you’ll put your name in writing at the bottom of 
the lease 

Here and there the Robin pranketh in his little vest 
of red, 

Pulling sleepy anglewormies from their comfortable 
bed, 

And the Lady fair who gardens gives up all her 
thoughts of togs, 

Gives up reading Robert Browning for the Seedsmen’s 
Catalogues. 

Patent ploughs and patent seeders, patent punkins, 
patent beets, 

Early wrinkled patent turnips, patent plaster garden- 
seats— 

Day by day these are delivered at the Cottage "Neath 
the Tree, 

So that later we may harvest all our vegetables free! 

All the earth is spick and spandy, everything is fresh 
and bright, 

And the prospect is a vision of refreshment and de- 
light. : 

Brand-new pigs are in the barnyard, brand-new 
chickens scratch along, 

Brand-new hens o’er fresh eggs cackle, brand-new 
roosters sing their song— 

O the blesséd. blesséd Spring-time when the earth 
bursts forth anew, 

Fairest of the gladsome seasons, such a time to up 
and do! 

I’d adore you, I’d revere you, follow you o’er land 
and seas 


If you’d only fix the wabble in the hinges of my knees! 
y Horace Dopp Gastir. 
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HE worm of time has long been 
gnawing at the names chiselled into 
the noble monument that stands be- 
fore the ruined battlements of Trini- 
dad da Granada, Time and weather 
have eaten little by little into the 
@ Andean stone, so that the record 
seems searcely destined to outlast 
the memory of those who are com- 
memorated there. Yet, when | mounted the crumbling 
steps I could decipher letters of the names, from EI 
General Mendo.a downward through the list of his 
captains, which began with ..basti.no Fer..i.a and 
ended with Juan Vidal y Torres, still legible above the 
red-flowering creeper that clambers round the pedestal. 

Trinidad was a proud port when Drake sailed north 
to harry her, but she is almost dead to-day, Callao and 
Valparaiso have wrested her trade away, so that the 
passing ships are only blurs of smoke seen from the 
sand-silted harbor. A score of planters still fight back 
the jungle that encroaches ceaselessly upon the town; 
but even this has thrown out advanced guards of weeds 
and shrubs and undergrowth right into the heart of 
the old market square. A governor from Lima dwells 
in state in the old palace before which the statue of 
General Mendoza stands; but of the battlements only 
the tree-grown ruins remain, looking over the sea, 
where the defenders lay, searching the same sea, day 
by day, always fruitlessly, for the Spanish frigates 
that never arrived. Close beside is the deserted nun- 
nery, with its short avenue of tombs, of which the 
last, not a bird’s swoop from the monument, is in- 
scribed Leonora MENDOozA. That is all the record of 
Trinidad’s ancient glory. Negroes and _half-breed 
Indians bask in the mud under the wild oleander 
shrubs, and an ancient parrot plumes himself upon the 
monument and croaks somnolently, like some forgot- 
ten tutelary guardian of the dead. 

I stood watching that ancient, blinking bird, while 
he looked back at me uncertainly, with one foot raised 











They met for the last time at 
night in the General’s garden 


and beak half open; then all at once he called, in a 
very sweet and commanding voice: “‘'To the walls! 
To the walls!” 

* They say, Sefior, that this bird is the sole survivor 
of that day when the men of Bolivar stormed these old 
weed-grown ramparts and drove out the arms of Spain 
from Granada forever,” exclaimed a voice beside me. 

I turned. Wandering, musing, around the base of 
the monument, I had not seen the ragged figure of this 
ancient man, mumbling over his coca leaf, that stood 
near by. Indian he was, I thought, or possibly 
mestizo; not negro certainly. There were traces of 
power and pride in the shrivelled, aquiline features, and 
the skin, blackened by many suns, might have been 
either white or red formerly. It was at him that the 
parrot had called; now, with ruffled neck-feathers and 
open beak, it hissed threateningly. 

“ The Sefior wants a guide?” asked the old man, mov- 
ing back from the bird, which slowly subsided into 
its somnolence. “I can show him the relics of those 
days that are past, so that the romance of them will 
warm his heart and make him pay me well—me, old 
Juan, the guide, who has outlived them.” 

“Have you seen Bolivar and the days of Spanish 
rule?” I asked. He seemed of so extreme an age, noth- 
ing would have surprised me, least of all here, under 
the warm sun, beside the crooning waves. . 

“T have seen much, Sefior,” he answered. “I saw 
this monument set up by the conquerors in memory of 
the conquered, whom their own land forgot. See the 
names of the beroes cut into its stone! There was 
no traitor among them. Their names are fading, but 
that of Juan Vidal y Torres will never fade, nor will 
this creeper cover it. Higher than this it never climbs, 
but points its red trumpets at it, that all may read.” 

“ Whose is the tomb?“ I asked. 

“Here the rebels assaulted,” he continued, leading 
me to a great mound from which strong blocks of 
masonry extruded. “Here was 
the breach made, and so this wall! 
fell down, burying many beneath 
it. There they lie, officers and 
men together, many feet below, 
and the brave Capitan Vidal y 
Torres sleeps comfortably with his 
company beneath the soil. There 
was no traitor among them all.” 

He paused, and, with his immo- 
bile Indian face, looked hard at 
the blinking bird, which stirred 
and muttered unquietly. 

“What of the tomb?” I asked 
again. 

“Hard by this monument,” he 
continued, “‘the old General fell. 
The creepers have run red since 
then. But they have never blotted 
out the Captain’s name. If ever 
any hinted that he was a traitor, 
they lied from envy. But who, in- 
deed, knows anything about it? 
There remain none who remember, 
except myself and the General’s 
old parrot there, and even he sleeps 
his life away now; and if he 
dreams of the old man he wakes 
and straightway forgets him. 

“ But old monuments sometimes 
lie, do they not, Sefior?” he con- 
tinued. “ His Excellency will give 
me two pesetas, and I shall tell 
kim a romance such as he wil] not believe. Perhaps it 
is something that my father told me. There is none 
living who knows how much of it is true, except the old 
parrot there, and he has almost forgotten, it happened 
so long ago. Ah,the tomb? Let his Excellency have 
patience, and I will tell him of the dead nun, whose 
lover went down into hell for her, and, having gained 
her, turned aside three times and lost her.” 

I drew a Mexican dollar from my pocket and placed 
it in the claw-like fingers, which closed on it tightly. 
Then the old man began. j 

“You must cast your mind back, Sefior,” he said, 
“to the days when Trinidad da Granada was very dif- 
ferent from what she is now. Then she was one of 
Spain’s chief cities in the New World, and a stout 
fortress. But presently her prosperity departed, for 
the whole land was at war, from Mexico southward to 
the cold plains, and Bolivar was wresting, one by one, 
Spain’s fairest provinces away from her. Yet all de- 
rided him in Trinidad, for we knew that the sea was 
ours, and even Bolivar himself could never cross the 
Andes to her assault. 

“There were rich merchants here in those days, 
Sefior, and the great gentlemen from Spain, and much 
revelry between them and the garrison officers. Gen- 
eral Mendoza had recently been appointed to the com- 
mand. He was a brave soldier, but he had brought 
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At the Foot of the 


Monument 


By Victor Rousseau 
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with him that which was to work his ruin, for, as 
though forty years of service had taught him nothing, 
he had brought out a young wife from Spain in his 
old age. It was, indeed, said that he had accepted 
the command in order to remove her from those who 
sought her love at home, for the Sefiora Mendoza was 
of great beauty, and she possessed more than that, 
those qualities of sweetness and irresolution which, 
when combined, prove fatal to all who come under 
their spell. Now, among the younger officers here 
was the Capitan Vidal y Torres, the General’s aide, 
whose family was one of the noblest in the Peninsula, 
and had fought for Spain in every crisis of her his- 
tory since the expulsion of the Moorish emperors. 

“Tf General Mendoza knew anything of what trans- 
pired between his wife and the Captain he said nothing, 
and gave no sign; perhaps he had heard of it and 
treated it as an honorable attachment, for he was an 
old man and amiable; moreover, the Captain, by reason 
of his nobility, must needs regard his General’s honor 
as sacredly as that of his country. 

“T blame neither of them, Sefior, especially not him; 
for, if the man was flame, the woman was pine, and, 


























Passed him by as he lay prone, her eyes raised heavenward 


moreover, of such a weak and unresisting nature as 
men can model to their desires. And so what began 
as pastime ended as tragedy, for she forbade and sum- 
moned him, denied and called; and in the end the 
Rubicon of their affairs was crossed, for their fate 
had yoked them together, to be each other’s bane; and 
they had not sense to wait till the old General died. 

“Thus the wet season passed in rout and feasting, 
while all waited for Spanish frigates from Mexico that 
should bring tale of the defeat of Bolivar and his re- 
bellious troops. Now by this time the alternating 
cold spell of their love had arrived, with its remorse, 
wherefore the Captain had accepted a mission to Pan- 
ama, that he might see her no more. They met for 
the last time at night in the General’s garden, hard 
by where that monument stands, to say farewell. 

“* My heart,’ she cried, ‘we shall not meet again. 
But when you ride in triumph along the Prado, be- 
tween flowers and bannerols, remember my weary days 
beside him, or, he being dead, under a nun’s hood in 
the convent here.’ ‘ 

“Of a sudden the scented night, the moon, and the 
wild jungle cries entered the Captain’s blood. He flung 
his arms out, and she crept to them. : 

“** My triumph shall be my country’s curse,’ he cried, 
‘and my banner a rebel’s flag, if my love goes pale 
under a nun’s hood. Are there not empires falling 











in the north, waiting on strong men to capture them? 
This week the frigates arrive; let us take ship to- 
gether, and never see Spain. Bolivar has princedoms 
for his followers.’ 

“ The Sefiora Mendoza looked up at him, and, though 
she did not withdraw, for once in her life she found 
the right words to say. 

“*If you should prove traitor to Spain,’ she said, 
‘all Spain would spit you out, you Vidals, who have 
forever been the heart of her greatness.’ 

“ Then suddenly the night became hideous to the Cap- 
tain, and the moon torturing fires, and the jungle 
cries sounds out of hell. He dropped his arms, and, 
with averted face, moved away toward the palace 
door. Had she left him in silence perhaps Trinidad 
would still be Spain’s. But with her fateful weak- 
ness she ran after him, and wept and clung to him, 


so that, when they parted indeed, the poison of 
treacherous intent had chilled the hot steel of his 
shame. So days passed. 


“Then, across the jungles, rumors flew, and while 
the garrison still mocked at them, a runner entered 
the town with news that sent al) hurrying to man 
the walls. The impossible had occurred. Bolivar had 
flung his soldiery across the Andean passes and was 
moving upon the town. Before the third night fell 
the city was hotly besieged, and all knew that, unless 
the frigates of Spain should arrive swiftly, Trinidad 
must fall. So there were they three, cooped up to- 
gether in the beleaguered town, the General and his 
wife and the Captain who had forsworn her. But 
they said no word to each other again, those two; in- 
deed, there lacked both opportunity and time, seeing 
that the Captain's company was continually on guard 
upon the walls, while upon him the chief command had 
fallen, since the old General was incapacitated by 
reason of age and sickness. 

“At first few died, for the defenders were well 
guarded behind their fortifications. But now came 
plague, and now the investment grew so close that 
nothing could enter, and food began to fail. Soon 
there were hardly men enough to garrison the ram- 
parts. Daily the trenches of the besiegers were pushed 
nearer, being directed toward the great tower which 
stood where the Sefior sees that mound of fallen ma- 
sonry. Mines and countermines were laid, until the 
sappers, working beneath the ground, could hear the 
pick-strokes of their enemies. At last the rebel lead- 
er sent an emissary with a flag of truce, and he was 
brought to the Captain. 

“ “Surrender Trinidad, the message ran, ‘and you 
shall all go free. The succor that you await will 
never come, for the frigates of Spain he fathoms deep 
beneath the tides of Panama.’ 

“The Captain read it and laughed. 
swered, and drove the emissary away. 

“Then the attack became relentless, and never 
ceased, so that the unending vigil was worse by far 
than: either hunger or dread of plague. But still 
nene spoke of surrender, for there were no traitors 
among that garrison, Sefior—not one. 

“Then came an emissary again; no common soldier 
on this occasion. but none other than the rebel leader 
himself, but stripped of epaulets. And he spoke 
secretly in the Captain’s ear. 

**Why do you fight hopelessly and fling your lives 
away?’ he whispered. ‘ Trinidad must fall, and your 
resistance only makes your final end more desperate. 
And Bolivar has need of such brave officers as you.’ 

‘*He paused here and scanned the Captain’s face 
craftily. He had not fought his way from Panama 
southward during five years ef war without learning 
to read faces ofamen. “One glance was all he needed, 
and he pressed home his assault. 

“*Many a soldier fights under the Republie’s flag,’ 
he continued, ‘whom people mourn in Spain. But 
had he not sworn allegiance his bones would be whiten- 
ing among the ant-heaps of the jungles. Nor need 
any men Know. Only draw off your men to-morrow 
night to resist a feigned assault elsewhere, merely for 
such a time as will enable us to lay’ our powder-bags 
beneath the tower. Then strip off your uniform and 
come to me in peasant’s guise, and you shall be con- 
veyed to Bogota, where a regiment will acclaim their 
colonel.’ 

“* Wait!’ muttered the Captain, and he withdrew 
a short interval and sat down, his face between his 
hands. 

“There, while the rebel leader fingered his sword- 
hilt and smiled cunningly, he fought his battle out. 
¥or high command he eared nothing. But he knew 
that. for good or evil, the Sefiora Mendoza would prove 
as clay between his palms, that he could model her 
to his desires. And against this stood the empty hon- 
or of the Vidals and a full grave, white for a space 
beside the sea, then hidden beneath the weeds. At 
last he arose. 

“*T will only ask this,’ he cried. ‘That, whether 
you succeed or fail, or whether I live or die, hence- 


‘A lie,’ he an- 
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There, while the rebel leader fingered his sword-hilt, he fought his 


forward I am forgotten, and my name shall never 
pass your lips unless I come to you for the fulfilment 
of your promise.’ 

“The envoy swore, and went away. On the next 
afternoon a strong assault was made against a dis- 
tant tower, and thither the Captain hastened with all 
his company, who followed him, no word upon their 
lips, nor any doubt questioning within their hearts. 
And there he fought till darkness, alone exposed 
above the buttresses, while bullets streamed past and 
overhead, and left him unseathed. So then he knew 
that fate had resolved the issue. 

“ Before the attack ended he withdrew and crept 
through the deserted streets under cover of twilight, 
and hid himself in a small, empty house which he had 
noted. He stripped off his uniform and burned it, 
and dressed himself in peasant’s guise, staining his 
face and hands to the color of an Indian’s. So he 
lurked in the shadows until he heard bugles blown 
and then the great noise of a falling wall. 

“Here, Sefior, hard by this monument, the General 
fell, even as he hastened from his sick-bed; for all the 
Captain’s company, running to the defence, had died 
beneath the ruins, and the enemy were pouring in. 
All this the Captain saw as he cowered, crouching 
close by. That night the sky was red with fire, and 
hundreds died beneath the sword, both soldiery and 
non-combatants. But about midnight the slaughter 
ended, and the next day an amnesty was proclaimed, 
both to those who survived and for the women that 
waited upon their fate inside the nunnery. Then the 
Captain issued from his hiding-place, and none mo- 
lested him. So, stepping meekly and cringing before 
the invaders, as he had never cringed before, he ap- 
proached the convent, whence the Sefiora issued to 
pass into her protected quarters in the palace of the 
dead General. 

“Now comes the jest that Fortune played upon him 
who had discounted her rebuffs and had not thought 
it possible for his emprize to fail. As he drew near 
he heard the General’s voice shout in his ear, and 
his knees quavered and he shrank fearfully away. An 
instant later the parrot had flown at him from the 
abutment of the wall on which it sat, screeching and 
mauling him with its sharp beak and claws. So, be- 
fore he had beaten it away and regained his com- 
posure, the Sefiora had passed within, not recognizing 
him. Then he thought, ‘I will wait until the morrow, 
when her grief will be assuaged. Then I will come 
forward to claim her.’ 

“On the morrow he rose up betimes and_ hastened 
into the public square. Already the Republic had 
been proclaimed, and: her flag run up; and there was 
none of the populace, save only the freed remnants of 
the garrison, who did not cheer and applaud. This 
gave the Captain courage, He waited until he saw 
the Sefora approaching—for she went constantly into 
the convent to receive counsel from the nuns. Then 
he moved forward to intercept her; and suddenly a 
man clapped him upon the back, and cried, ‘ Make 
way.’ 

“The Captain turned on him angrily, and gave 
back blow for blow. A-mob surrounded him, jostled 
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him, and pinned him back against the wall; and while 
he stood there, tuming, but helpless, he saw the funeral 
cortége of the dead General pass through crowds with 
doffed hats and mournful faces, Straight up the street 
the coffin came, borne upon the shoulders of the con 
querors, and passed midway between the Captain 
and the Sefora, as though the implacable dead man 
had riven their fates asunder, And the Captain saw 
her no more that day. 

“But on the third day he knew that the erisis im 
his affairs had come, and unless he could find speech 
with her she would be lost to him = theneeforward. 
Dawn had not broken when he plunged into the streets ; 
yet already these were filled with a dense multitude 
that thronged and surged and left no passageway. 
Pent in, the Captain saw soldiery drawn up in hollow 
square in the great market-place, and within these, 
black against blue and scarlet, the cowled heads of 
priests. A townsman turned on him. 

‘Keep silence, madman,’ he muttered, angrily. 
‘Art thou, out of the whole city, ignorant that to-day 
we fast and pray, and the priests offer service in com 
memoration of our dead, and of our General, and the 


brave Capitan Vidal y Torres, who lies buried with 
all his company beneath the fallen tower, for whose 
sakes the Sefiora takes the veil, while such as thou 
dost crawl about our streets?’ 

“Like a man whom death pursues the Captain 


fought through the crowds, thrusting aside all who 
opposed him. until be had gained the empty street that 
looks up to the convent. With bursting heart he drove 
his steps toward the gate. And, even as 
the lowest of the stairs, it opened, and the Sefora 
Mendoza issued among the nuns, clad in the novitiate’s 
robe, and passed him by, as he lay fainting and prone, 
her eyes raised heavenward. 

“Thus, Sefor, Fortune disclosed hérself. Here ends 
my father’s tale. He who had betrayed Spain to win 
what was to be denied him, thinking himself execrated 
of all men, remained bereft of what he coveted and 
henored above ali those whom he had cast into death’s 
jaws. Afterward, when his past life had become re 
mote and alien, he grew glad that honor remained 
by him and all his house, and he came to believe that 
he it was, indeed, that died under the tower; for the 
man had died more certainly than all his company, 
and what remained was but the sepulechre of his re 
membrances. They say that he went north to fight 
under Bolivar. But courage endures not treachery, 
and in his first battle he turned coward and slunk out 
of the field. Afterward conscience drove him through 
many lands, but he found no resting-place. Years 
later, when he erept back, all that he had known was 
gone, and all that he had loved rested at the end of 
this short avenue of tombs. But while she lived her 
pride remained in him, and the name lives on the 
monument. ‘Time cannot efface it nor the 
cover it. But the parrot remembers.” 

The bird aweke, and stretched its head toward 
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old man, screeching malignantly. He turned toward 
me. 

“A fine romance. Sefior? It warms the heart, as I 
foretold. Ther the Sefer will pay another peseta?” 





Ballade of Steel 


THE poets for ages have wrought 
Their garlands of poesy fair; , 
An ode to a beautiful thought, 
A lay to a fantasy rare. 
Each sentiment has its full share, 
Each eestasy makes its appeal; 
But all of those fancies I spare 
I sing of United States Steel. 


I remember the day that I bought! 
I felt I was walking on air. 


By Carolyn Wells 


With such possibilities fraught, 
My future held nothing of care. 
Then a fall filled my soul with despair— 
Then a rise all my sorrows would heal,— 
-Ah, ’tis a delectable snare ;— 
I sing of United States Steel. 


What joy to: buy more than I ought, 
And hold it as long as I dare; 
Then, not by experience taught, 
Sell out at the voice of the Bear. 
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And then, though eseaped by ‘a hair, 
Start in on another new deal, 
Although of my folly aware. 
I sing of United States Steel. 


L’ENVOI 
Oh. cautious and safe millionaire, 
You know not the fun that I feel 
When I plunge with a shiver and scare! 
I sing of United States Stéel! 
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Shadows of the Stage 


EVENTS OF THE SEASON* 


By William Winter 


This is the second of a number of articles on theatrical subjects which Mr. Winter will contribute to “Harper’s Weekly” during the coming 
weeks, and which will exemplify in a notable degree his well-known fearlessness and independence in the discussion of topics of the stage 


“The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of. them.” 






NE of the prominent features of the 
New York theatrical season now 
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® formance of exceptional merit given 
in the representation of it—that of 
b a diseased reprobate—by Mr. Tully 
Marshall, an actor of talent and 
experience, long known and respected for his fine pro- 
fessional ability, served to draw particular attention 
to the piece and to make it prosperous. It is desig- 
nated “a modern play of American life.” Modern it 
is, but of American life it presents not a picture, but 
a caricature. In the drawing of character it is ex- 
tremely artificial; in the use of incident it is gro- 
tesquely wild; in quality it is coarse; and in effect 
it is useless—for the reason that it does not com- 
municate any thought, or feeling, or meaning, or in- 
fluence that can or, under any circumstances, could 
benefit or even entertain anybody. It depicts an im- 
probable episode in the domestic experience of a group 
of commonplace and mostly disagreeable persons, and 
its method is that of radical haphazard. An illicit 
and vulgar amour, antecedent to the beginning of the 
play, is indicated as the basis of the action, and among 
the themes implicated in the tangle of the story are 
hypocrisy, imposture, swindling, adultery,. impending 
incest, and degenerate insanity. Death is used in it 
with far more the effect of flippancy than of tragical 
catastrophe or solemn emotion. Almost at the outset a 
son, presented as filially affectionate, is caused to ‘ take 
the stage” immediately subsequent to his father’s 
sudden death and exclaim, “This means for me the 
City!’ At the last an agonized mother, who has: just 
come from the dead body of her murdered daughter, 
is represented as talking about her social failure and 
exclaiming, “In New York I’ve been nothing but a 
fizele!” In the same scene the “hero” of the play, 
an exposed and disgraced rogue, is provided. not only 
with a tirade of vapid rant about reformation and 
virtue, but with a stump speech about the great ad- 
vantages possessed by the City, as contrasted with 
the Country, for the trial of a man’s character. All 
that in the house of death and from persons who 
profess themselves greatly afflicted and profoundly 
moved! The dialogue at some points is disfigured by 
vulgar or profane expletives. One speaker, in the 
climacteric scene, shrieks. ‘“ Yowre a G@..d.... 
liar!” This has been publicly commended as _ being 

















Walter Hampden and Tully Marshall 
in a sensational scene in Clyde Fitch’s 


play, “The City,” at the Lyric Theatre 


“probably just what such a man would say, under 
the circumstances.” If an audience in a theatre is to 
see and hear everything that is “ just what would be 
said” or done by blackguards, maniacs, or courtezans 
when convulsed by emotional disturbance, then the 
theatre is to become a place that decent persons 
should avoid. The late Mr. Fitch was a man of talent, 
but his talent seems to have remained, until the end, 
in an immature and crude condition. Some of his 
plays evince facility in copying the surfaces of com- 
mon life and in reproducing in colloquy the slang 
of the shops, the chatter of the summer hotels, and the 
jargon of the streets, but deeper than the surface he 
never looked, or, if he did. his plays do not show it. 
He drew many portraits of females, but among them all 

* The right to print in book form is reserved by the 
editor.—W. W. 


there is not one veritable woman. His persons are 
puppets worked with wires. 

There are indications in the play of The City that 
the writer of it had been much affected by an un- 
healthful influence-—probabfy that of the English dram- 
atist Pinero, who some time ago succumbed to the 
sickly spell of morbose “ realism” and mediocre di- 
dacticism. The design was to dangle manifestly once 
more before the public vision that familiar fruit, “a 
goodly apple, rotten at the core”; to present the 
picture of an outside show of rectitude and _ respect- 
ability beneath which lurks an ulcerous condition of 
evil and shame. That is the drift of ‘“ Ibsenism,” often 
exemplified in the drama of the present day. The idea 
seems to have taken possession of many minds that a 
dramatist shows great talent and confers much benefit 
upon mankind when he concocts a theatrical mess of 
humbug and wickedness to illustrate that human na- 
ture is vile, human society corrupt, and everything on 
earth a dismal failure. Even if that doctrine were 
sound, it ought not to be extolled, for life to most 
persons is a hard struggle, and, therefore, clearly 
enough, the first duty of intellectual men is to en- 
courage and cheer the multitude. The author of The 
City seems to have had a vague notion that in set- 
ting forth the evil consequences of tricky and licentious 
conduct, on the part of a hypocritical country banker, 
he was rebuking dishonest business methods and ad- 
monishing the rural population to be contented with 
its lot. It is not easy to determine precisely what 
serious purpose, if any, he may have entertained. 
There is no difficulty, however, in perceiving that his 
play offers a repulsive spectacle. Meantime it pro- 
vides some opportunities for acting, and its merit in 
that respect should be recognized. Those opportunities, 
furthermore, have been well improved. The most ex- 
igent judge of acting could find no flaw in the per- 
sonation, by Mr. Edward Emery, of a good-humored, 
cynical, profligate, by name Gorden Van Vranken, by 
nature shallow, yet shrewd; hard, yet amiable; vicious, 
yet not wholly lost to a sense of decency; a tired rake, 
a rueful sinner, and a failure who makes the best of 
it at the last. The actor puts more meaning into the 
part than he can have found there and his expression 
of it is perfect. A correct, dignified, polished lawyer, 
by name Bert Vorhees, is made conspicuously fine as 
a type of artistic execution by Mr. George Howell, 
an actor who gives peculiar delight by his precision 
and simplicity, making every point without the slight- 
est effort or haste or undue emphasis, never lingering 
upon effect when made, yet holding the situation and 
humoring his audience with an exquisite nicety of 
skill. It is a comfort to see, even in a trivial, ‘sec- 
ondary part, an authoritative exposition of acting as 
an art. The very difficult, because radically artificial 
and generally insincere, part of the banker’s son, 
George Rand, Jr., is assumed by Mr. Walter Hampden; 
and in one scene—that of the supplication that the 
half-brother and _ half-sister, who have _ ignorantly 
married, will separate—he expresses fully and ad- 
mirably the afflicting agitation of a horror-stricken, 
agonized, well-nigh desperate mind. 

The impersonation of the diseased reprobate, Han- 
nock, by Mr. Tully Marshall is as true and as good 
as any achievement of the kind can be, and it is so 
good as to cause regret that an actor possessed of the 
ability which it exhibits should not be occupied in 
doing something far better worth doing, alike for his 
audience and for himself. The personality of Hannock 
lacks every element of authentic intrinsic interest for 
an audience in a theatre, though perhaps it might 
be made interesting to medical students as the sub- 
ject of a clinical lecture. As represented it owes 
everything to the actor. Hannock is an incarnation 
of disease. He has passed through the several stages 
of inebriety and debauchery, and when first seen has 
become the victim of narcotism. He is a degenerate. 
He signifies his condition, verbally, by stating that he 
intends to indulge himself until “ there is not another 
crust to be had, nor another drink, nor another drug,” 
and then to put a bullet through his heart. He is 
shown to be thoroughly demoralized and irresponsible. 
Mr. Marshall has closely studied the condition, physical 
and mental, of that wretched type and has expended 
extraordinary skill in the presentment of it. He main- 
tains a uniform, consistent identity. He evinces, with 
seeming spontaneity, characteristic and necessarily re- 
pulsive physical denotements of degeneracy—the sal- 
low, putty-like complexion; the emaciated countenance; 
the relaxed limbs; the twitching muscles; the tremu- 
lous hands; the unsteady fingers plucking aimlessly 
at the lips or at the garments; the restless demeanor ; 
the dull eyes; the furtive glances; the disordered 
breathing; the spasmodic expulsion of flecks of mucus 
from the parched mouth; and the pruritus at the 
nose of morphine addiction; and therewithal he evinces 
indications of mental disorganization, such as absolute 
selfishness, morbidly vigilant suspicion, colossal egot- 
ism, sudden and disproportionate excitement, violent 
self-assertion, overwhelming self-pity, and entire va- 
cuity of moral sense. His study of the subject is thus 
shown to have been thorough: his proficiency in mani- 
festing the results of that study is absolute. But 
when all has been duly considered, what is the result? 
What has the actor accomplished beyond drawing 
upon himself a momentary startled and shocked at- 
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tention? Absolutely nothing. He has only done ex- 
ceedingly well something that ought not to have been 
done at all—because not worth doing. There is no 
sympathetic quality in the character of Hannock, no 
attractive trait; and there is nothing impressive, noth- 
ing tragical, nothing even formidable in his conduct. 
He is sometimes a little snaky and sometimes blatant, 
but he is always contemptible. The merits of Mr. 
Marshall’s performance are entirely technical—inevi- 
tably so—and they are indisputably artistic; but when 
that is said all is said. The actor assumes the per- 
sonality and makes it seem to be actual. His mastery 
of himself and of the part is complete. He knows 
exactly what he intends to do and when and why 
and how he intends to do it, and he fulfils his in- 

















Forbes-Robertson as The Passer-by in Jerome 
K. Jerome’s play, ‘‘ The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back,” at the Maxine Elliott - Theatre 


tention to the utmost. His control of action and 
detail is positive. What then? The observer departs, 
depressed by remembrance of a_ painful, obnoxious 
spectacle of diseased humanity cleverly presented by 
a man of trained talent. 

Mr. Marshall’s performance of Hannock has, by. 
several injudicious admirers, been compared with the 
late Richard Mansfield’s impersonation of Baron 
Chevrial in A Parisian Romance. ‘“ Comparisons are 
odorous,” as remarked by Dogberry and in criticism 
of acting they ought to be and usually they are avoid- 
ed. The comparison in this case is especially un- 
fortunate because detrimental to Mr. Marshall, whom 
it was intended to benefit. There has, perhaps, been 
no performance which our stage could better spare 
than Mansfield’s Chevrial; but at least that per- 
formance contained elements of exceptional intrinsic 
interest. The character of Chevrial typifies wicked 
power: few more dangerous, formidable scoundrels have 
been shown on the stage. The part of Hannock typi- 
fies frenzied weakness. Mansfield as Chevrial em- 
bodied a character; and although vile and hateful, it 
was a character incarnating two great and admirable 
attributes—undaunted courage and indomitable will. 
Mr. Marshall as Hannock embodies not character-— 
for Hannock possesses no character—but mere disease: 
his performance presents only a study in symptom- 
atology. That quality was present in Mansfield’s 
Chevrial, but there was much more: Chevrial was 
loathsome, but he was a rational man, and as a work 
of art: Mansfield’s personation stands by itself. Mr. 
Marshall’s Hannock, taken at its highest possible 
valuation, ranges itself in the category of such 
achievements as Harry Beckett’s Harvey Duff, Charles 
Warner’s Coupeau, and George Arliss’s Raoul Berton. 
No actor of the day could play Hannock more truth- 
fully than Mr. Marshall plays it, but several good 
actors might be named who would play it as well. 
It is not a difficult part for a good actor. The malig- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE SEASON AT THE OPERA-HOUSES 


REAT hopes,” wrote the most 
trenchant of modern satirists, “ have 
)) lean offspring.” It is a reflection 
that might occur to any good Mere- 
YZ dithian who should choose to ponder 

on the extraordinary opera season 
that has just come to a close in New 
8 York. “Extraordinary” is an 
epithet that is here not blithely, but 
soberly and heedfully, applied; it has reference, though, 
one hastens to add, to quantity rather than to quality. 
The metropolis has known seasons of opera a good 
deal richer in important artistic achievement than the 
one which the historians will know as that of 1909-10; 
but it has witnessed none so plethoric. Within twenty- 
one weeks—from November 8th to April 2d—New York 
(and we are taking into account only the Borough of 
Manhattan) heard not less than 303 operatic perform- 
ances, given in three different auditoriums; and these 
performances brought forward fifty-nine operas, most 
of which were of the variety sometimes denominated 
“grand,” though a few were of that uncertain type 
known vaguely to confident impresarios as “ opéra- 
comique.” Twenty-seven of these works were given ex- 
clusively at the Metropolitan, eighteen were heard only 
at the Manhattan, 
three were performed 





By Lawrence Gilman 


pella, Verdi’s Othello. 
performed. 

The four novelties which achieved production—the 
operas of Franchetti, Bruneau, Tchaikovsky, and Con- 
verse—have already been sufficiently discussed in this 
journal. Only one of them, Tchaikovsky’s Pique-Dame 
(The Queen of Spades), had inherent importance. Bru- 
neau’s L’Attaque du Moulin was worth giving as the 
work of a French composer of eminence, though it was 
mediocre and inconsequential in itself. Franchetti’s 
Germania and Converse’s Pipe of Desire failed to 
justify their presentation. Of the revivals, those of 
Orfeo, Othello, and Werther were most noteworthy. 
The production of Gluck’s opera under Mr. Toscanini 
was memorable from almost every point of view, and 
it disclosed a striking impersonation in the touching 
and noble Orfeo of Louise Homer. The Othello per- 
formances introduced, as the Moor, a superb singing: 
actor in Mr. Leo Slezak, a passable Iago in Mr. 
Scotti, an inferior Desdemona in Miss Alda; Mr. 
Toscanini gave a performance of the score that 
was remarkable for eloquence and finesse. In the pro- 
duction of Werther Miss Farrar shone as the much- 
tried heroine. 

Considering the répertoire as a whole, one recalls a 


The last eight of these were 


tary opposition to the older house which it is the in- 
valuable function of his establishment to represent. 
He promised, in advance of the season, these new 
works: Hubay’s Violin-Maker of Cremona, Victor Her- 
bert’s Natoma, Leoncavallo’s Zaza, Massenet’s Cen 
drillon, Hérodiade, Sapho, Grisélidis, Strauss’ Feuers- 
not and Electra. Four of these were produced: Héro 
diade, Sapho, Grisélidis, and Electra, That is to say, 
Mr. Hammerstein made good his word in the case of 
four of his promised nine novelties. Three Wagner 
works — T'annhduser, Lohengrin, Meistersinger 
figured in the prospectus, but only the first reached 
the Manhattan stage, in a sadly misrepresentative 
French version which Mr. Hammerstein would doubt- 
less like to forget. 

Of the new operas which were given, enough has 
already been said in this place.- Three of them 
Sapho, Grisélidis, and Electra—were entirely new to 
America. It has been generally supposed by Mr. 
Hammerstein and the local operatic chroniclers that 
the production of Hérodiade also was the first in 
this country. That, however, is not Hérodiad 
was performed at the New Orleans Opera House on 
February 13, 1892—how adequately [ do not know. 
Mr. Hammerstein’s production was an excellent one, 

distinguished especially 
by Mr. Renaud’s su 
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solely at the New 
Theatre, and _ eleven 
were shared by two or 
by three of these estab- 
lishments. Thirty- 
three composers were 
represented, and_ the 
list of them is amusing 
in some of its juxta- 
positions: Verdi, Mas- 
cagni, Leoncavallo, 
Puccini, Gounod, Wag- 
ner, Lecocq, Massenet, 
Donizetti, Audran, Bi- 
zet, Maillart, Plan- 
quette, Offenbach, 
Saint-Saéns, Strauss 
(Richard), Charpen- 
tier, Debussy, Ponchi- 
elli, Humperdinck, 
Gluck, Smetana, Ros- 
sini, Franchetti, Flo- 
tow, Auber, Tchai- 
kovsky, Weber, Con- 
verse, Bellini, Lort- 
zing, Paér, Bruneau. 
An amazing record, 
truly! Yet despite its 
external impressive- 
ness, the season is not 
one which  will—to 
quote a plangent 
phrase of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s— be “remem- 
bered with  distine- 
tion and _ mentioned 











perb impersonation of 


Herod. The clou of the 
season Was, of course, 
Electra. Mr. Hammer 
stein gave the work 
seven times, to large 


and palpably engrossed 
audiences. The produc 
tion was one that will 
not soon be forgotten. 
Its features were the 
hauntingly intense and 


graphic impersonation 
of the name-part by 
Mme. Mazarin, _ the 


dramatic, flexible, and 
subtly puissant reading 
of the score by Mr 
de la Fuente, and the 
successful mastery of 
staggering difficulties 
by the orchestra. The 
score of Strauss made, 
with every repetition, 
a steadily deepening 
Impression upon sensi- 


tive observers. It has 
barren and common 
place pages; yet, as a 
whole, it is masterly in 
its utterance of tragic 
emotion, its psycho 
logical denotement, its 
conquering power and 
vividness, its marvel 





with honor.” The ob- 
servation from Mere- 
dith with which this 
survey opens is one 
which an ironical pos- 
terity might well select 
as a fitting epigraph 
for a history of twen- 
tieth-century opera- 
giving in New York. It is the habit of the impresario 
in this country to promise greatly and perform but 
leanly—especially as regards the production of new 
works, and what are amiably called “revivals” (for 
be it noted that when an operatic management gives 
a work which has been absent from the répertoire even 
for a single season, it is not unwilling to darken coun- 
sel by portentously calling it a “ revival,’ thereby 
doing violence to a simple and serviceable English 
verb). ‘“’Tis not what man does which exalts him, 
but what man would do,” says Browning. He should 
have excepted managers of opera-houses. It does no 
grave harm, to be sure—save, perhaps, to unwary sub- 
scribers—for a manager to say that he will perform a 
dozen new works and to end by performing a third of 
that number; but it is certain that the continued exhi- 
bition of this rather petty lack of good faith is exalt- 
ing neither to the reputation of particular opera-houses 
nor of impresarios in general. 

Let us see what was promised and what was done 
last season, in the case, first, of the Metropolitan., The 
management announced that it would produce (either 
at the Metropolitan or at the New Theatre) these 
novelties: Goldmark’s Cricket on the Hearth, Humper- 
dinck’s Kénigskinder, Laparra’s La Habanera, Wolf- 
Ferrari’s La Donne Curiose, Leroux’s Le Chemineau, 
Leo Blech’s Versiegelt, Goetzl’s Les Précieuses Ridi- 
cules, Lehar’s Amour des Tziganes, Franchetti’s Ger- 
mania, Bruneau’s L’Attaque du Moulin, Tchaikovsky’s 
Pique-Dame, Converse’s Pipe of Desire. Only the last 
four were given. The management announced that it 
would undertake fifteen revivals: Delibe’s Lakmé, 


Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche, Donizetti’s La Fille du 
Régiment, Maillart’s Les Dragons des Villars, Offen- 
bach’s Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Rossini’s Il Signor Brus- 
chino, Suppe’s La Belle Galathée, Auber’s Fra Diavolo, 
Flotow’s Alessandro Stradella, Gluck’s Orfeo, Lecoeq’s 
La Fille de Madame Angot, Lortzing’s Czaar und Zim- 
mermann, Massenet’s Werther, Paér’s Maestro di Cap- 





Mariette Mazarin, of the Manhattan 
THE TWO MOST NOTABLE NEW SINGERS OF THE PAST OPERA SEASON 


MADAME MAZARIN AND MR. SLEZAK HAVE MADE THE MOST MARKED IMPRESSIONS OF ANY AMONG THE NEW 
SINGERS WHO WERE HEARD DURING THE SEASON AT THE MANHATTAN 
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dozen operas that were effectively, in some cases bril- 
liantly, given. ‘The performances of Orfeo, Tristan, 
Gioconda, Aida, Germania, Meistersinger, under Mr. 
Toscanini, of Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Parsifal, under 
Mr. Hertz, of Pique-Dame under Mr. Mahler, were in 
most respects worthy of the highest praise; though 
certain of these suffered from the conspicuous partici- 
pation in them of Mme. Gadski, an excellent singer 
but a commonplace and unskilful actress, and of Mr. 
Burrian, who was not destined by Nature for the 
personation of heroic or romantic parts. On the other 
hand, there were performances which were unworthy 
of the reputation of the house, as .those of Faust 
(with Mme. Noria), of Traviata, Rigoletto, L’Elisir 
d’Amore. 

Some accomplished and admirable new singers made 
their appearance—as Messrs. Slezak, Whitehill, Gilly, 
Clément, Forsell; Mme. Delna and Mme. Meitschik. 
There were others who were neither accomplished nor 
admirable, whose presence -was regrettable; of these 
the chief delinquents were such newcomers as Mme. 
Noria, Mme. de Hidalgo, Mme. Osborn-Hannah; and 
-—from the previous season’s yield—Mme. Alda and 
Mme. de Pasquali. Mme. Lipkowska, Miss Nielsen, 
and Mr. Jadklowker, who were new, displayed more 
respectable attainments. 

The playing of the orchestra, the contributions of 
the chorus (both vocal and histrionic), the stage- 
management and the scenery, were, in general, on a 
high level of accomplishment. As for the conducting, 
Mr. Toscanini displayed throughout the season the 
consummate mastery, the superlative genius as an 
orchestral interpreter, which he had previously re- 
vealed, and to which appreciative tribute has al- 
ready been paid in this place. Mr. Hertz did many 
excellent things; the two new conductors, Messrs. 
Tango and Podesti, did not. 

At the Manhattan, mr. Hammerstein has main- 
tained the determined, resourceful, and highly salu- 
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Leo Slezak, of the Metropolitan 


AND METROPOLITAN 





lously supple, resource 
ful, and imaginative 
handling of musical 
material. 

If Mr. Hammerstein 
had accomplished noth 
ing more during the 
season than the produce 
tion of this unparal 
leled music-drama_ he 

But he did more than 


OPERA-HOUSES 


would have deserved well of us. 
this. There were imperfections and lacune a-plenty 
in the winter’s doings. Yet Mr. Hammerstein gave 
many performances that were of outstanding interest 
and excellence—as those, for example, of Salome, 
Thais, Traviata, Hérodiade, La Fille du Regiment 
Les Contes WHoffmann, La Navarraise, 
Dalila, and Faust. He brought forward a number of 
gifted and skillful new singers: a delightful lvrie tenor 
in Mr. MacCormack, a powerful and imaginative trage 
dian in Mme, Mazarin, a valuable bass in Mr. Huber 
deau. He exhibited again that insurpassable group ot 
tried and familiar singing-actors and actresses who 
have brought such signal honor upon his establish 
ment: Miss Garden, Mme. Tetrazzini (the only first- 
rate coloratura singer, by the way, now before the 
American operatic public), Mme. Gerville-Réache, and 
Messrs. Renaud, Dufranne, Gilibert, Dalmores, Sam 
marco. Above all, he made known again that trans 
porting masterwork the production of which is still the 
fine flower, the crowning achievement, of his career as 
an impresario: Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. Mr. 
de la Fuente, who has taken Mr. Campanini’s place as 
chief conductor at the Manhattan, is neither 
nor so poetic as his predecessor, and therefore the per- 
formance of Pelléas, on its orchestral side, was de- 
ficient in eloquence, lucidity, and significant detail. 
But Mr. Dalmorés as Pelléas gave an impersonation 
that was incomparably more adroit and illusive than 
his attempt of the previous season; Mr. Huberdeau 
presented a touching and veracious portrait of the 
benignant Arkél; while Miss Garden was the inimi 
table, exquisite, enrapturing Mélisande, and Mr. Du- 
franne the ideal Golaud, of former years. So that De- 
bussy’s ineffably moving and ineffably beautiful music- 
drama held as before its uncontested sway over the 
hearts and imaginations of its slender public, and 
its unique place among the activities of a turbulent 
operatic day. 
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The Gentler View 


COUNTRY HOUSES BY JAMES, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


THE shame of not knowing where one 
prefers going for the summer rapidly 
undermines all self-respect. To be en- 
tirely without a preference is a state to 
confess to with confusion. Just amiable, 
calm friendship for all Europe, but not a 
leaning in any one direction which will 
settle one’s summer, make up one’s mind, 
and establish one as a person of charac- 
ter. It is a condition of mind which would 
leave one sitting on the end of the dock 
dangling one’s legs in a lethargy of inde- 
cision, until winter came and sent one 
seuttling toward home. If any one could 
conscientiously say that there was a single 
spot in all Europe one could afford to 
miss, that spot would be struck from the 
list and one’s choice rendered so much 
easier. But with every inch of ground 
having its individual claim on one’s at- 
tention, the inability to see more than 
two places a month—one being of a leis- 
urely nature—and the strong desire for 
absolute impartiality which governs one’s 
every act, what, it is asked, what is there 
to do except sit on the end of the pier 
and see if some outgoing steamer does 
not catch one’s fancy? The color of its 
funnel, the buttons of its stewards, sure- 
ly there will be something to supply one 
with a whim, an inclination in a given 
direction. One used to have a prejudice 
against Germany, but that has passed 
away. At one time one read a history 
of Venice and felt that it should be put 
to use before the acquired facts settled 
themselves to the undisturbed depths of 
one’s mind, but agreeable ignorance on 
the subject of Venice having been regained, 
one’s position lacks all alleviations. 

Slowly making its way across the ex- 
panse of one’s openmindedness — there 
comes an idea; when it gets within hail- 
ing distance, it is seen to be unexpected- 
lv, endearingly familiar. It is an old 
desire and still a dominant one. It is, in 
fact, precisely what one wants to do this 
summer and the only thing one will be 
happy in doing—to make a round of 
visits in English country houses written 
by Henry James. That would be per- 
fection, and its unattainableness renders 
one forever discontent. One would not 
have to be introduced to the guests— 
they are all known from long ago. They 
are the perfect guests, the guests form- 
ing the intangible, enthralling situation 
which is exactly what you have travelled 
so far to feel the thrill of. It is the 
thoroughness of your initiation that makes 
your injury at being uninvited keen enough 
to keep you from going elsewhere. James 
has put you so almost indiscreetly in the 
know that you are perhaps exiled for the 
danger it would be to have you about; 
and the boredom of an unhappy exile 
accumulates until you feel there are no 
lengths of Jamesqueness you would not 
go to if you were once permitted to arrive 
between tea and dinner, which is the only 
hour any genuine James character ever 
permits himself to enter the story. 

You would have no difficulty in finding 
the houses. You know their lawns, their 
ways, their atmosphere, aromas, and mis- 
tresses. It is just a matter of their hav- 
ing the gallantry to exist when you get 
there, and the casualness which is a part 
of their charm makes you rather doubt 





if they would take the trouble. Yet if 
you boarded any train from any London 
station, arriving anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood of half after six, there would 
be at least a half-dozen of those casual, 
cryptic, worldly dears scattered through 
the first-class compartments; and if one 
followed at their heels, the houses to which 
they were going could hardly let them in 
and make an exception of you. It might 
be that, on declaring oneself as no 
a person than the gentle reader, all doors 
would be flung wide open, and one would 
be shown to the best wainscoted bedroom 


less 


in the oldest wing of the house. If they 
were not as mannerly as this, one could 
threaten to cease reading them. ‘That 


would quickly bring one an extraordinari- 
ly good seat at dinner between the Prince 
and, say, Mr. James himself. 


That modern development, the woman 
of affairs, has so confused competency and 
aggressiveness that, though her manner 


convinces you she can do something, you 
have an idea that her achievement will 


be to fell you to the ground. As Pugilism 
does not seem to you nearly related to 
the business in hand, you regret the meth- 
ods her presence suggests; for to make 
yourself at all understood, much less_re- 
spected by her, you feel that you wil! 
presently be obliged to walk up and dowp 
her prostrate form shouting out the affair 
on which you came to consult her. This 
mode of procedure keeps things at such 
a very high pressure. One does not really 
close a door more effectively for banging 
it; and, “ Well, well, well,” ejaculated 
gruffly, with a flounce that’ shakes the 
furniture, rather ‘hurries one from the 
point than brings one to it. Of course 
we realize that these ladies are running 
the world, and that a great deal of work 
accumulated during the centuries before 
they saw fit to take it in hand; but, at 
the same time, if the Commissioners of 
Health actually intend to suppress un- 
necessary, nerve -racking noises, and to 
curb misdirected harmful energy, we sug- 
gest that these ladies be the first to be 
removed from the midst of a wholly ex- 
hausted public. When crispness verges 
into briskness, and from that develops 
speed that carries one past all human con- 
siderations. such as courtesy, weighed 
judgment, comprehension of more than 
one side of the question under discussion, 
and ends in a perpetually runaway cari- 
eature, with rasping voice and _ heavy, 
trampling tread, one invariably feels that 
a mistake has been made somewhere, and 
that competency need not of necessity 
make one grotesquely businesslike. 





If one goes in for self-reform—and it 
is one of the employments which recom- 
mend themselves most strongly, as there 
is small danger of its not lasting a life- 
time—one has the happy realization that 
one has given to every known virtue at 
least one day’s adherence and discovered 
within oneself every known vice. It gives 
a sense of fulness at the end of a long 
life. There has been nothing spare about 
one’s view of oneself. Revising, as a real 
self-reformer does, his character after 
every play, book, and acquaintance, .he 
keeps if nothing else a sense of flexibility” 
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THE GIRLS’ CREW OF SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


THE OARSWOMEN ARE, FROM BOW TO STERN: MISS FRANCES PARK, OF SYRACUSE; 
MISS GERTRUDE SEVIN, OF ERIE, PENNSYLVANTA; MISS SOPHIE STEESE, OF MOUNT 
HOLLY SPRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA; MISS POLLY PERKINS, OF EAST OTTO, NEW YORK; 
MISS GERTRUDE BROOKE, OF NEW YORK CITY; MISS HELEN FUCHS, OF BUFFALO; 
MISS COILS WRIGHT, OF SHERIDAN, PENNSYLVANIA; AND MISS KATHERINE SIBLY, 

INSTRUCTOR OF GYMNASTICS 
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of having at least a limber soul. There 
being so many influences, it is quite un- 
necessary that one should ever repeat a 
reform. In fact, if one expects anywhere 
nearly to make the rounds, it is al- 
most out of the question to return to a 
thing if it has not, so to sp2ak, taken the 
first time. We forswore sloth as repre- 
sented by lying abed quite three years 
ago. If we are found at this late day still 
peaceably nibbling toast and propped up 
with pillows at an hour too reprehensible 
to mention, it is to be regretted; but that 
failing had its turn of stern admonition, 
and if nothing came of it the press of 
other reforms is to be blamed, not we 
who so earnestly try to be better. It 
might be said that there was a lack of 
finality about these reforms, but the feel- 
ing of the matter’s being settled forever 
is one of the chief charms in reforming. 
One is so staunchly sure that from now 
on all will be different. It is this very 
sureness that induces us to dismiss the 
subject from our mind and to go on so 
blithely to something else. Consequent- 
ly, the shock of hearing from a friend that 


she does not feel one to have changed 
radically in the last ten years is so un- 


bearable that one is bound to explain it 


away; and the solution found is that, no 
one knowing one’s blaek depravity with 


the awful certainty with which it is 
known to oneself, no one else can say how 
they came or how long one has had the 
many virtues that at present grace one’s 
character. 


An April Vision 
Looking Backward 
January 


that she is shallow, 
flirt, and rather fly, 
best beware the magie 


devil in her eye. 


THEY say 
And a 
And I'd 
Of the 
February 
They say she’s but a 
With a thirst for bleeding-hearts, 
And a reckless way of killing 
With the daintiest of darts. 
Varch 
They say she’s just a heathen 
And a heretic confessed, 
And she scorns the silly worship 
Of Dan Cupid and the rest. 
{pril 
They say that she is heartless, 
But I know it now, they lie! 
For I saw a tiny raindrop 
In the corner of her eye! 
CHARLES IRVIN 


savage, 


JUNKIN. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND PAE SS 
“ BROWN’ S HOUSEHOLD PANACE 
bottle. .*. 


a NT is 


25 cents a 


Uszt BROWN'’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. ,*, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCHIEF-MAKER 


A Surprise in Brooklyn. 








An adult’s food that can save a baby 
proves itself to be nourishing and easily 
digested, and good for big and little folks. 
A Brooklyn man says: 

“When baby was about eleven months 
old he began to grow thin and pale. This 
was at first attributed to the heat, and 
the fact that his teeth were coming; but, 
in reality, the poor little thing was starving, 
his mother’s milk not being sufficient 
nourishment. 

“One day, after he had cried bitterly for 
an hour, I suggested that my wife try 
him on Grape-Nuts. She soaked two tea- 
spoonfuls in a saucer with a little sugar 
and warm milk. This baby ate so raven- 
ously that she fixed a second, which he 
likewise finished. 

“Tt was not many days before he forgot 
all about being nursed, and has since 
lived almost exclusively on Grape-Nuts. 
To-day the boy is strong and robust, and 
as cute a mischief-maker as a thirteen 
months old baby is expected to be. 

“We have put before him other foods, 
but he will have none of them, evidently 
preferring to stick to that which did him 
so much good—his old friend Grape-Nuts. 

“Use this ietter any way you wish, for 
my wife and I can never praise Grape-Nuts 
enough after the brightness it has brought 
to our household.” 

Grape-Nuts is not made for a baby food, 
but experience with thousands of babies 
shows it to be among the best, if not en- 
tirely the best in use. Being a scientific 
preparation of Nature’s grains, it is equally 
effective as a body and brain builder for 
grown-ups 
Read Mthe little book, ‘“‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
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uine, true, and full of human interest. 








Not Magic 


but a simple illustration 
of the 


“Water Level Route” 


It is not at all infrequent to see 
passengers on limited trains of the 
New Y Fork Central Lines, balanc- 
ing a filled tumbier of water on 
the narrow neck of an empty water 
bottle. The glass will remain in 
this position without falling. 


It has become a popular test with 
regular travelers, and graphically 
illustrates the value of the water 
level route. Try it yourself the 
next time you ride on 


“America’s Greatest 
Railway System” 


It will show you how little the 
train motion would be likely to 
disturb your comfort by day or 


your slumber by night. 


20th Contury Limited 


Leave Boston - 1:00 p. m. 
“New York - 3:30 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago - - 8:30a. m. 


Returning 


Leave Chicago - 2:30 p. m. 


Arrive New York - 9:30 a. m. 

a Boston - - 11:50 a. m. 
Southwestern Limited 
Leave New York - 2:45 p.m. 
Arrive Cincinnati - 7:27 a. m. 

** Indianapolis - 7:55 a. m. 
“ St. Louis- - 1:45 p.m. 


New York 


Central ".imited 


Leave St. Louis - 8-45 a. m. 
“Indian: polis - 2:20p. m. 
“ —Cinciinati =- 3:00 p. m. 
Arrive New York - 9:45 a.m. 


Tickets and Sleeping-Car Accommodations 
Railroad and Pullman lickets delivered by special 
representative on request from our offices: 

1216 Broadway, New York; 208 Washington St., 
Boston; 180 Clark St., Chicago;and 715 Olive 


St., St. Louis. 
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An Investment to Net 
5.18% | 


This is a security that has paid 6% interest per 
annum for 66 years. It is issued by the lead- 
ing company of its kind in the country. It is 
locked upon as a security of the highest merit. 


We shall be pleased to send details. 


Taylor, Smith & Evans 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street New York 














sills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af 
rica,Commercial and ‘Trav 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. Inter 
national Cheques. Certif 
cates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STKEET 





For 35 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with couservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the m« net thor ugh 
personal inv ask for Loan 

$25 Certificates of Deposit also for pect in sditiens 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 
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WHEN GOLD GOES OUT 





FED N inoffensive-looking one-horse truck 
PES loaded with thirty or forty little 
BNI) nail-kegs pulls away from in front 
ys) of the Assay Office, goes straining 
Wie up the steep pitch in front of old 
PAO) Ww) Trinity, and begins working its way 
SAC, (pS) through the maze of traffic over 
CF s\a ay toward the docks, where a_ swift 
KAO IIA ae “ : 
transatlantic liner is about to sail. 
The precious little kegs are inspected, swung on board, 
and stowed away in the steel-lined treasure-chamber. 
Three or four hours later Scotland Light-ship is hull 
down on the horizon; the next morning we read that 
the Cunarder sailing yesterday carried out, consigned 
to London, several million dollars in American gold. 

To the man whose imaginative sense is at all de- 
veloped there is something irresistibly fascinating 
about the shipping back and forth across the ocean of 
quantities of raw gold. We read, almost with awe, of 
the “argosies” of the old Spanish galleons, consign- 
ments of the precious metal which compare with the 
shipments of these days about as one of the tiny gold 
dollars compares with a double-eagle. Gold move- 
ments in those days were bullion movements pure 
and simple; they are to-day a vital part of the 
marvellously developed international banking system, 
the one visible point of contact, indeed, between our 
own and the foreign markets. 

We are in the midst of one of these movements at 
present. Gold in great quantity is being shipped out 
of the country, and every indication is that the out- 
flow will run up into big figures—that perhaps as 
much as thirty-five or forty million dollars will have 
to be exported before the account is evened up. Com- 
ing on top of last year’s export of nearly $100,000,- 
000 this is a serious matter and more than likely to 
be followed by serious consequences. Offhand com- 
ment to the effect that we can easily spare the gold 
we are losing has no place in consideration of the 
question. 

Why we are being called upon to send away so 
much of our gold—how long the movement will last 
and how much gold will have to be sent—how we are 
fixed to stand the loss—this is the question as it 
appeals to the investor. 

Steering clear of the intricacies involved in discus- 
sion as to what makes gold move as a general thing 
and confining attention to the outflow now under way, 
it is plainly to be seen that the reason we are ship- 
ping gold is that we have been going heavily into the 
debt of the foreign markets and. are now being asked 
to pay up. Sale of our new securities abroad for a 
time acted as an offset to the unfavorable condition 
of our foreign trade, but, with the development of 
present unsettled conditions in the markets abroad, 
purchases of American bonds have come to an end. 
Left without any offset whatever, the rising tide of 
our imports has brought us heavily into debt. 

There have been times before when we have owed 
large sums abroad without having*had to pay up in 
gold—the debt being carried along until we could 
cancel it by merchandise shipments—but, on account 
of conditions prevailing in the foreign markets at 
present, bankers abroad are in need of gold and have 
made very evident their determination of getting it 
from here. The rubber speculation in London, for 
example, together with the financial disorder caused 
by the rejection of the English budget, and the heavy 
inroads made upon London’s gold-supply by both 
India and Egypt, form a combination which has 
made it imperative that the London banks strengthen 
their reserves. With large sums standing to their 
credit in this country, it is naturally to our market 
that they have turned. 

The first sign that we were to be asked to pay up 
in the form of gold at least a part of what we owe 
came about a month ago when the Bank of England 
raised its loaning rate to four per cent. Such a 
move at this time of the year, when capital is ordi- 
narily plentiful in London, plainly signified the exist- 
ence of an unusual condition. of things, and was 
widely commented on as foreshadowing the beginning 
of a gold-export movement from this side. The mere 
raising of the bank rate, however, proving insufficient 
to attract gold to London, the Bank of England be- 
gan bidding actively in the open market for Ameri- 
can eagles. Under that additional stimulus gold at 
once began to go out. 

How much gold shall we lose on the present move- 
ment? That depends very largely on what the needs 
of the foreign banks are. We owe money abroad in 
large amount, and, without anything like a central 
banking institution to keep the situation in control, 
we shall have to send away just about as much of 
our. gold as the foreign banks choose to take. A 
glance at the banking position on the other side is all 
that is necessary to see that the amount is bound to 
be large. There is, in the first place, the active specu- 
lation in London before alluded to, a_ speculation 
which is bringing a heavy strain on capital and so 
calls for strong reinforcement of bank reserves. 
After that there must be considered the quite excep- 
tional demands for gold being made upon London 
by both India and Egypt, the claim of the former 
being based upon the movement underfoot to 
strengthen the currency system, and Egypt’s takings 
of gold being on ace ‘nt of the large amount of cot- 
ton recently sold in England. A third consideration, 
perhaps the most important, is the disorder occa- 
sioned in the Lendon market by the continued in- 
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By Franklin Escher 


ability on the part of the government to get the 
budget passed, and the extensive temporary financing 
which has had to be resorted to in consequence. 

As a result of this combination of circumstances, 
gold is in sharp demand in the London market at 
present and will probably remain in demand for some 
time to come. In spite of the Bank of England’s 
efforts to build up its reserves, India and Egypt and, 
more lately, Brazil have continued to bid actively for 
gold in the London market and have been successful 
in obtaining large amounts. ‘The speculative furor 
in rubber and oil shares, moreover, shows no signs of 
abatement, the whole situation being further clouded 
by the prospect of another general election. All of 
which suggests that for a good while to come the 
Bank of England will do everything in its power to 
draw gold to London. 

Situated as we are, therefore, and very heavily in 
the debt of the foreign markets, it is almost a cer- 
tainty that we shall be called upon to send a large 
amount of gold abroad—-possibly as much as $50,- 
000,000. Are we prepared to lose such a sum, or even 
half or two-thirds of such a sum? Offhand comment 
has generally been to the effect that we are, but that 
is what we get at the beginning of every gold-export 
movement. It is usually only after these outflows 
lave been in progress for some time and the scaling 
down of loans necessary to keep bank reserves up to 
legal requirements has killed the market for bonds 
and other investment securities, that we begin to 
realize what is going on. 

In the case of the present outflow, however, the 
realization is apt to come sooner. It is all very well 
to talk of the great amount of gold piled up in the 
United States Treasury, but that accumulation figures 
in the present situation to just about the same ex- 
tent as a heavy battery of artillery a hundred miles 
removed from the scene of battle. There is enough 
gold in the country, but it isn’t in the right place. 
Many of the banks west of the Mississippi, for in- 
stance, are carrying thirty or thirty-five per cent. of 
their deposits in cash. Little good that does the New 
York banks, their surplus above legal requirements 
reduced to almost nothing, and faced with the neces- 
sity of shipping abroad tens of millions of gold dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 

As bearing upon our preparedness to lose a large 
amount of gold at the present time, the past two 
years, it must be remembered, have been a period of 
almost continuous gold exports. Between March, 
1908, and March, 1909, we lost on balance $52,000,000 
in gold. Between March, 1909, and March, 1910, the 
net loss was $83.000,000. That means that during 
the past two years we have sent out of the country 
$135,000,000 more of gold than we have brought in. 

It is quite true that during the two-year period 
in which we have been losing gold so heavily on 
balance a great deal of the: precious metal has been 
produced from the mines right here in this country, 
but the amount by which the production for the two 
years (perhaps $180,000,000) exceeds what we have 
lost to foreign countries ($135,000,000) is by no 
means in proportion to the greatly increased indus- 
trial activity of the country. On the whole thing— 
gold production, gold exports, and gold imports com- 
hined—we are $45,000,000 ahead, an amount just 
about great enough to satisfy the needs of the fine 
arts. And in the meantime, emerging from a state 
of great depression, the country’s industrial activities 
have greatly quickened their pace, until a point has 
been reached where business is being conducted under 
high pressure. 

If a concrete example is’ wanted of the extent to 
which the country’s business has outstripped its 
banking resources during the past couple of years, it 
is only necessary to compare the small increase in 
the gold-supply with the ingrease in bank loans which 
has taken place. As business has expanded, bank 
loans in every part of the country have naturally 
tended to expand too—between the end of November, 
1908, and the end of November, 1909, the increase 
in the loans of all the national banks amounted to 
$309,000,000. Inflation is perhaps too strong a word 
to apply to the process which has been going on, but 
extension it certainly is—wide extension of credit. 
The beginning of the present gold outflow certainly 
finds the banks in an extended position. 

And the trouble is that all the expansion which 
has taken place is based on bank-notes instead of on 
gold—while this expansion of credits has been going 
on, the net amount of gold in the country has been 
inereased but very little. Bank circulation, on the 
other hand, has. been rapidly increasing and is abso- 
lutely at high-water mark. Plainly stated, what has 
been going on is that loans all over the country have 
been tremendously expanded, with bank-notes and not 
gold as a basis. 

We are so used to seeing’ our half-dozen miscel- 
laneous kinds of paper “ money ” pass current and on 
a par with one another, that to a good many people 
the inadvisability if not the absolute danger of using 
bank-notes as a basis for bank loans may not be at 
once apparent. Loss of much more of our gold, how- 
ever, is apt to bring the lesson home and in a way 
which will not soon be forgotten. In this country at 
present there are too “many bank-notes and too little 
gold, and by the movement now in progress that con- 
dition is sure to be greatly aggravated. Gold ship- 
ments tend toward higher money rates, and higher 
money rates inevitably cause the creation of more 
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bank-notes. Some day in the not distant future there 
will be foreed upon the country the disagreeable 
realization that bank-notes ave very far from being 
“just as good.” 


Though still far from being settlec, the wage dis- 
pute between the trainmen and the railroads has 
progressed to a point where it is perfectly plain that 
liberal increase in wages are to be made. Coming, 
of course, as a result of the increased cost of living, 
the raising of wages suggests the following interest- 
ing line of reasoning: High prices bring about higher 
wages. Higher wages increase manufacturing and 
transportation costs and so tend to put up prices 
still further. Higher prices mean that wages must be 
increased again. 

It reminds one of the logicians’ “ vicious circle ”— 

all circumference and no end to it. 


Spring house-cleaning on the New York Stock Ex- 
change included the abolition of what little was left 
of the “ unlisted department”; inclusion of bank and 
trust company employees in the class of those for 
whom. stock-exchange houses are not supposed to do 
speculative business except upon employers’ written 
consent; forbidding of “ specialists” to make money 
for themselves out of clients’ orders; exclusion of 
“all or none” bids and offers in lots of stock greater 
than the regular one hundred shares. 

What has been done is a step in the right direction 
—not as long a step as some people would like to 
have seen made, but a decided step nevertheless. The 
making of the one-hundred-share lot the actual unit 
of trade is, especially, a move the necessity for which 
has long been recognized. Under the old system a 
broker, by bidding for amounts of stock larger than 
he knew were offered, could often raise the price 
of a stock without being made to take a single share, 
the man with one hundred or two hundred to sell 
being thus “frozen out.” That can no longer be done. 
A broker can bid as much as he pleases for any quan- 
tity of any stock he pleases, but under the new rules 
he has to take everything offered up to the price he 
wants to bid. He has to clean up his market, in 
other words, as he goes along, and can no longer bid 
over the small man’s head. 

The practice which has come under the ban was 
one of the most powerful weapons at the manipu- 
lator’s command, and with its abolition there is re- 
moved at least one of the many disadvantages under 
which the small speculator tries to do business. 


Recent issue of large quantities of short-term notes 
—bonds having from one to five years to run—is an 
interesting though not entirely pleasant investment- 
market development. Aside from the fact that securi- 
ties of this kind bear a high rate of interest and so 
offer strong competition to the regular long-term 
bonds, their issue in quantity is rarely a favorable 
indication either of present conditions or of conditions 
to come. 

Issue of short-term-notes, indeed, means only one 
of two things—either that the corporations need 
money and find that they can’t borrow it in the 
regular way, or else that finance managers believe 
that long-term financing postponed a couple of years 
can be more advantageously done then than now. If 
the $100,000,000 of short-term notes which have been 
put out since the year’s beginning have been issued 
for the former reason, it does not speak well for 
present investment-market conditions. If it is be- 
cause they think they can do their financing on a 
better basis in a couple of years, that some of the 
most astute finance managers in the country are con- 
fining their operations to issne of short-term notes, 
it does not speak well for the future of the bond- 
market. 


Predicting serious congestion on the railways next 
fall, not on account of lack of cars but of terminal 


facilities, James J. Hill has recently come out’ 


strongly in favor of the creation of a permanent 
commission for the national improvement of water- 
ways. This, thinks Mr. Hill, is the solution of the 
traffic problem. Were the railroads able to raise the 
billion dollars a year for the next five years, which 
he thinks is the sum they really ought to spend, they 
might be able to handle the country’s traffic them- 
selves. Not even Mr. Hill’s optimistic soul, however. 
ean figure out from just where the five billions of 
new capital are to come, and his advocacy of the 
development of the waterways is plain and outspoken. 

In his recognition of the dependence of the coun- 
try’s traffic upon the waterways as well as upon the 
railroads, Mr. Hill. shines by contrast with some of 
the railroad men of the past. Their idea was that the 
improvement of the waterways meant infringement 
upon their prerogative as carriers of all the coun- 
try’s freight, and loss of traffic to the railroads. Mr. 
Hill’s idea is different. He doesn’t »elieve that the 
widening and deepening of rivers and the building of 
canals will hurt the railroad industry. By such im- 


‘ provements, on the contrary, he believes that industry 


will be so stimulated as to afford the railroads a 
bigger volume of traffic than they are now getting. 
Furthermore, that: the creation of inland water routes 
will. relieve congestion, and enable the railroads to 
handle business on a more profitable basis than at 
present. 
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A Harvard Professor Turns 
Foreman 


Proressor Hugo W. Ransom, who was 
formerly connected with Harvard Uni- 
versity, is now a foreman on the new 
Cambridge subway. He says that he is 
immensely pleased with his new position, 
and that he wishes that he had a few Har- 
vard men working with him on his job. 
He is very conscientious and has ob- 
tained considerable prestige among his 
men on account of his being a college pro- 
fessor. He wears khaki trousers, a rough 
coat, and heavy- brogans. His clothes are 

















Professor Ransom, of Harvard, now a 
gang foreman at nine dollars a week 


piud-spattered and rough, but the pro- 
fessor is very cheerful and ‘seems satis- 
‘ied with the nine dollars that he finds 
in his envelope on Saturday night. Pro- 
iessor Ransom frequently finds a number 
of Harvard students, who have been under 
im in classes, standing on the sidewalk 
and eriticising his work, but he takes it 
all good-naturedly and laughs back. 





Engraving Diamonds 


Very beautiful effects are now produced 
by engraving the surface of diamonds, 
tools for this purpose having been in- 
vented a few years ago by a Parisian 
jeweller. 

Among the surprising things produced 
is a diamond cut into the form of a ring, 
polished on the inside, and covered with 
delicate engraving on the upper surface. 
Another is a large circular stone on which 
a pansy with its foliage is engraved. An 
elaborate piece of work is a bicycle, of 
which the wheels are two circular dia- 
monds. The spokes are represented by 
lines engraved on the diamond. A small 
ole is pierced at each axle. Another 
diamond is carved like a fish. A hand- 
some brooch is a scarabeus surrounded 
by sapphires and brilliants. 

Other examples are brooches represent- 
ing flies, of which the wings are thin 
engraved diamonds, ‘and two diamonds 
engraved with armorial bearings, the im- 
perial arms of Russia being used in one 
instance on shirt and cuff buttons. 

Formerly it was only possible to pro- 
duce the polish on flat surfaces, but the 
"rench workers have been able to do so 
‘nm coneave portions, as on the body and 
iail of a fish and the interior of the ring. 
‘heir tools produce not only straight 
‘nes, as in the wheel and the flies’ wings, 
but a free modelling, as in the pansy, the 
nssian arms, and the scarabeus. These 

‘Is are exceedingly delicate and difficult 

handle, and to bring them to perfec- 
‘ion the inventor devoted thirty-five years 
of his life. It is only within the. past 
tow years that it has been possible to 
ieree holes in diamonds. This feat made 
possible the, placing of diamonds on a 
string, 





The Use of Hickory in the 
United States 


_ [IN co-operation with the National 
liickory Association the United States 
lepartment of Agriculture has just com- 
pcted a canvass of the principal hickory- 
using establishments in order to ascertain 
their annual requirements. 

_In the last few years the users of 
hickory have become ‘very much alarmed 
over the decreasing supply. So far, how- 
‘ver, it has been impossible to get satis- 
factory statistics either of the total 
quantity of hickory yet standing in the 
forests or of the amount used each year. 
This ig py because a great deal of 
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hickory ig eut by small portable or by 
stationary mills, which, after consuming 
all the timber within q radius of: from 





two to eight miles, are either sold or 
moved to new points. Much hickory is 
also split into billets for spokes, handles, 
etc., instead of being sawed into lumber. 
Altogether, therefore, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to make even a fair estimate of the 
total hickory consumption. 

While the figures gathered by the asso- 
ciation and the department are not as 
complete as were desired, they are at 
least significant. Hickory is especially 
sought for the manufacture of vehicle 
parts and of handles, in which great 
strength and toughness, together with 
moderate weight, are essential. 

In addition to the hickory which is 
made directly into these special forms, 
there is manufactured each year about 
200,000,000 feet of hickory lumber, much 
of which is later remanufactured. The 
total quantity of hickory cut in the United 
States each year is equivalent to not less 
than 330,000,000 board feet. According to 
the réports of the Bureau of the Census, 
the average value of hickory lumber at 
the mill is about thirty dollars per thou- 
sand, while the high-grade material neces- 
sary for special uses is worth at least fifty 
dollars per thousand. This makes the 
total value at the mill of the annual hick- 
ory production not less than $12,000,000. 

Hickory is one of our most useful 
woods, but it constitutes only about two 
to five per cent. of the total stand of 
timber in our hard-wood forests. It is 
widely distributed throughout the East- 
ern hard-wood forests and was formerly 
most abundant and of unusually high 
quality in Indiana and Ohio. The supply 
in these States, however, has been greatly 
reduced by cutting, so that at present 
Arkansas. is distinctly in the lead in 
hickory production, followed by Tennessee 
and then by Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 





Fast Ships of Other Days 


In these record-smashing times one is 
apt to smile when mention is made of 
fast sailing-ships of other days; but it 
is a fact, nevertheless, that no mean 
records were achieved by the famous 
American clippers of the last century, 
many of which were even faster than the 
majority of the steamers to-day. To-day 
even there are sailing-ships that, with 
anything like a fair breeze, can outstrip 
nine out of ten ocean tramps. 

During the period between 1850 and the 
Civil War the Flying Cloud made some 
neat records in the transatlantic trade, 
and these stood till they were surpassed 
by the famous Guion liner Alaska in 1882. 
The Flying Cloud made one day’s run of 
four hundred and thirty-three knots and 
another of four hundred and twenty-seven 
knots, equal to about twenty-one land 
miles an hour. 

During the period between 1840 and 
1860 there were packet-ships that beat 
the mail-steamers across the ocean eighty- 
six times. Dickens crossed in the old 
Britannia, a steamship, but returned by 
the packet George Washington, which 
beat the liner home by twenty-nine hours. 

A small packet-boat, the Fidelio, of 
about five hundred tons, accomplished the 
Atlantic trip in thirteen days and seven 
hours; and the Dreadnought, whose owners 
boasted that she had never been beaten 
in a race, averaged on one trip sixteen 
knots an hour. 

There was a British ship, the Ther- 
mopyle, that made a really wonderful 
record from Melbourne to London—sixty 
days—-an average of twelve knots an hour 
for the voyage. She came home after- 
ward from China in ninety-one days. The 
performance of the Thermopyle showed 
a speed greater than that of most freight- 
ers of to-day. 

It is a fact that, with a fair wind, the 
big five and six masted schooners of to- 
day develop a speed that frequently en- 
ables their crews to have the pleasure, 
coming up the coast deep with cargo, of 
sailing pleasantly past some Norwegian 
or British tramp steamer plugging along 
on its most economical coal consumption 
at a rate of six or eight knots an hour. 





The Spinning Ant of Ceylon 


THE spinning ant is found in India, in 
Ceylon, in the Islands of Malacca, and in 
Australia. This ant weaves its nest be- 
tween two leaves of a tree, preferably 
the mango. It begins to build, or to 
weave, by drawing two leaves together. 
To do this it runs a line of its working 
material—material similar to the spider’s 
thread—the length of the leaf and around 
it. While at work it clings to the leaf 
with its nails and, at the same time, 
draws on the leaf nearest to it with its 
mandibles. Sometimes the two leaves 
suitable for nest-building are too far 
apart. Then the builder calls in its fel- 
low ants and they help it to form a 
chain. Each ant clings to the waist of 
its neighbor by its mandibles. Thus en- 
chained, they work to build the nest of 


their comrade, 
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The following synopsis of the Annual Statement, as of December 31, 1909, is submitted 
for your information: 
1909 
$486,109,637.98 
400,837,318.68 


1908 
$472,339,508.83 
391,072,041.93 


TOTAL ASSETS. 

TOTAL LIABILITIES. P P P ° ° P P 
Consisting of Insurance Fund, $393,223,558.00 and 
$7,613,760.68 of miscellaneous liabilities for 1909. 
The Insurance Fund (with future premiums and 
interest) will pay all outstanding policies as they 
mature. 

TOTAL SURPLUS e ‘ P . - ° ° ° 

With an increasing number of maturities of De- 

ferred Dividend Policies this sum will in time de- 

crease. 
INSURANCE PAID FOR (including additions 

$3,852,143 in 1909 and $3,540,621 in 1908 P ° 

This is an increase for the year of 21% per cent., 

and was secured at a lower expense ratio than 

in 1908. 


INCREASE IN OUTSTANDING INSURANCE 
IN 1909 . e . e 


€ 


i] 
bad 


85, »319.30 81,267,466.90 


a 


NEW 


110,943,016.00 91,262,101.00 


8,869,439.00 





COMPARED WITII A DECI 
An improvement of $22,51 
with 1908 


EASE IN 1908. 
7. 2t 


,253.00 as compared 


13,647,814.00 





FIRST YEAR CASH PREMIUMS (excluding on addi- 
tions) . A 2 ‘ . . ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ 3,774,321.27 2,724,976.59 
This is an increase of 382 per cent. as compared 
with 1908. 


TOTAL AMOUNT PAID TO POLICYHIOLDERS 

DEATH BENEFITS . i . . ° . P ° 
97 per cent. of all Death Claims in America were 
paid within one day after proofs of death were re- 
ceived. 

ENDOWMENTS . ° . ° ° ° ° ‘ 

ANNUITIES, SURRENDER VALUES AND 
OTHER BENEFITS . é ° . . ‘ ‘ 

DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS . 


51,716,579.04 


20,102,318.67 


47,861,542.69 
20,324,002.65 


6,321,554.41 * 530,170.10 


15,683,665.88 14,696,354.16 


° ° 9,609,040.08 8,011,015.78 
1910 dividends to Policyholders will approximate 
$11,000,000. 
DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS . 7,000.00 7,000.00 


This is the maximum annual dividend that stock- 
holders can receive under the Society’s Charter. 


OUTSTANDING LOANS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
EARNINGS FROM INTEREST AND RENTS . 
OUTSTANDING LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES. . ° ° e e e ° e 
TOTAL EXPENSES, including Commissions and Taxes 


59,954,933.10 
21,074,013.95 


57,053,555.28 


20,636,405.61 





97,532,648.03 


97,570,767.22 







10,438,729.64 9,758,447.46 

The average gross rate of interest realized during 1909 amounted to 4.50 per cent., as 

against 4.45 per cent. in 1908, 4.39 per cent. in 1907, 4.26 per cent. in 1906, 4.03 per cent. in 1905, 
and 3.90 per cent. in 194, 

The cone’..on of your Society is constantly improving. The growth of new business 


at a reduced expense ratio and the increase in outstanding insurance manifest public recogni- 
tion of the fact. 
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A Stomach Builder. 


Of course, Pape’s Diapep- 
sin really does relieve your 
Indigestion quickly. Misery- 
making Gas, Heartburn, and 
all Stomach Distress go at 
once. And, in addition, it 
builds up your weakened 
stomach. 


Large case at druggists 50c. 


Upset? Pape’s Diapepsin 
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SHADOWS OF THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 24) 

nant idiots and bizarre villains of the drama are sel- 
dom difficult. Many an actor could: play the Softy 
who would go to pieces in Jago. Comparison of this 
performance which has, strangely enough, been made 
with some of the greatest masterpieces of acting, 
such as Edwin Booth’s Bertuccio and Henry Irving’s 
Mathias, does a great injustice to Mr. Marshall, for 
such extravagance of pretence inevitably reacts upon 
its subject. The achievement of that- actor in a great 
character is problematical: to conjecture of the future 
in the light of the past, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that in a great character lie would give’ a great 
performance; but you cannot make bricks without 
straw. Meanwhile Mr. Marshall, in acting Hannock, 
has made an admirable display of technical proficiency 
in mimetie art, and he merits ample credit for an ef- 
fective performance. The ill-judged comparison of. that 
performance with that of Richard Mansfield as Chevrial 
may serve one good purpose—because it may act as 
a salutary warning. In ManSsfield’s nature there was 
a strain of acerbity which seemed to impell him 
toward choice of repellent characters, such as Chevrial, 
Nero, and Hyde, and his advancement was impeded 
and his comfort was considerably marred by sur- 
render to that propensity. Mr. Marshall’s artistic 
inclinations are less known than his marked abilities, 
but it might be wise for him to consider that the 
public cannot be captured by horrors. He has for 
some time been identified with obnoxious parts. He 
might go on for many years acting the Hannocks and 
Softies of the drama without doing the stage, the 
public, or himself any good. He is too fine an, actor 
to be wasted on the dregs and lees of aberrant, 
anomalous humanity. 


The most remarkable, and likewise the most pleas- 
ing, theatrical success of the season is Mr. Jerome’s 
Morality, The Passing of the Third Floor Back. It 
is not a play; it is a sermon preached by means of 
living pictures, being therein kindred with The Christ- 
mas Carol. It assumes that invariably, latent in hu- 
man nature, there is goodness, and it asserts by ex- 
amples that the appeal to that goodness, when made 
by a righteous spirit in manifest sincerity, will always 
elicit the response of honesty and kindness. The 
central character is a personification of Jesus as drawn 
in the four Gospels. He is a wanderer. He enters a 
boarding-house in London in which the several inmates 
are, in various degrees, selfish, vicious, and coarse, 
and by the simple expedient of treating each of them 
with perfect courtesy and assuming that each of them 
is at heart wishful to do right and be right he es- 
tablishes harmony in place of discord and good instead 
of evil. The postulate upon which the piece is reared 
is manifestly dubious, but it is kindly and cheerful, 
and the assertion of it affords some slight relief from 
the contemporaneous tone of general cynicism. 

The part that is played by Mr. Forbes-Robertson, 
if it were assumed by an ordinary actor, would’ be 
well-nigh intolerable by reason of intrinsic insipidity. 
In itself it is crystallized commonplace. The New 
Lodger, the Passer-By, the Evangelist, has not been 
on the scene for more than five minutes before he 
has done all that is provided for him to do and said 
all that is provided for him to say, and thus he has 
communicated all the meaning that the piece contains. 
Mr. Forbes - Robertson, however, is not an ordinary 
actor, and consequently in his person the part be- 
comes potential; and in a performance which blends 
refinement, dignity, deep feeling, gentleness, and grace 
the actor captures his audience by the innate charm 
of his personality and the fluent variety of his art. 
To nine persons in succession, each individual being 
of a special kind while all are common, he says prac- 
tically the same word and communicates the same 
awakening, stimulating, ennobling influence; and yet 
hecause of an exquisite urbanity which is never tame, 
and an ample diversity of demeanor, tone, delivery, 
facial expression, and harmonious gesture, he is con- 
tinually interesting and he creates an appearance of 
action. The remarkable quality of the performance 
is subtlety of discriminative method in addressing the 


several interlocutors with whom the Passer-By is re- 
quired to converse. Mr. Robertson has acted the part 
more than five hundred times since he produced the 
piece in London. 

The ample prosperity of this Morality as presented 
by Mr. Robertson has been, to some extent, promoted 
by the force of certain social conditions, and a con- 
sideration of those conditions is significant in studying 
the dramatic drift. The family or home public which 
of late years, and especially in the capital, has been 
driven away from the theatre, because of the frequent 
exposition of. vulgarity and filth made on the stage, 


‘is ‘naturally attracted by the fair repute of a piece 
‘which not only contains no offence, but commingles 


entertainment with good manners and good morals. 
That public—typified by the public which formerly in 
New York sustained Wallack’s Theatre and afterward 
Daly’s Theatre—is fond of the drama and sympathetic 
with the profession of the actor, and it would gladly 
give its support to an intellectual theatre devoted to 
good plays, good actors, and the welfare as well as 
the amusement of society. Its preference undoubtedly 
is for plays rather than sermons, but when it must 
choose between theatrical pornography and didactic 
platitude it accepts the latter alternative and makes 
the best of it. The religious public likewise is at- 
tracted by report of a theatrical exhibition which 
tempers the wind of doctrine with the sunshine of 
entertainment. Little by little the fetters that re- 
ligious bigotry long ago imposed on theatre-going have 
been relaxed or broken, and little by little the theatre 
and the church are becoming accordant in the con- 
viction that they can do more good by working to- 
gether as friends than by contending as foes. In all 
parts of our country the religious public has welcomed 
and very practically signified its approval of Hvery- 
man and The Servant in the House. In New York it 
has accepted The Passing of the Third Floor Back. 
Those fabrics, and others of the order which they 
represent, are preachments rather than plays and in 
relation to genuine drama are elementary. They 
serve a good purpose, however, because over and above 
the possible effect of their moral deliverance they help 
to widen among an exceedingly influential part of the 
community a taste for dramatic art. Everyman was 
fortunate in its association with Miss Edith Wynne 
Mathison. The Servant in the House was more than 
fortunate in its association with Mr. Tyrone Power, 
who carried the piece, despite all its weight of stogy 
dulness, by his splendid vitality, rugged earnestness, 
authority, and sustained artistic investiture of its prin- 
cipal character with the complete illusion of nature. 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back owes almost 
everything to Mr. Robertson’s gracious and winning 
personality and the exquisite finish of his various and 
beautiful method. Left to make its own way by its 
own strength, Mr. Jerome’s Morality would soon 
languish and faH by the wayside. It is true, no 
doubt, as said by that acute thinker and great poet, 
Coleridge, that the tap root of genius is in the moral 
nature; but it does not follow that genius, using the 
instrument of dramatic art, expresses itself at its best 
when it moralizes: and where even genius would 
falter, how should ordinary talent prevail? Poetry 
is better than precept. Suggestion is more potential 
than preaching. Didacticism is often eminently re- 
spectable, but also it is often eminently tedious. The 
great success of Mr,. Robertson, accordingly, in The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back, is all the more 
demonstrative of his ability and his charm. 


A Theatrical Abuse 


It was lately announced that the Messrs. Sam_ S. 
and Lee Shubert, Inc., Theatrical Managers, have de- 
cided to issue no more passes to theatrical perform- 
ances given in their theatres. That is a legitimate 
and, under the circumstances, highly desirable decision, 
for it appears, from a coincident statement made by 
the Messrs. Shubert, that abuse of managerial courtesy 
has, in their case, become intolerable, free admission 
to their theatres having been demanded by many per- 
sons in no way entitled to it. There is no more un- 


reasonable being extant than the “ theatre - pass” 
hunter, for he makes anything a pretext for asking 
free admission to theatrical performances; and he 
not only demands, but expects to receive it; and often 
when he does not receive it he circulates censorious 
and possibly injurious opinions concerning the play to 
which access has been denied to him. He will urge 
his request for a pass upon no better ground, for ex- 
ample, than that his cousin’s stepbrother’s child played 
with the son of a stage carpenter when convalescent 
from the measles. 

In announcing their determination to put an end 
to the pass abuse, however, the Messrs. Shubert de- 
clare their purpose to enforce an imposition equally 
unjust, the burden of which will fall upon the actor. 
Those managers announce: “ That in order to enable 
members of the theatrical profession to see the dif- 
ferent performances in their theatres, they will arrange 
for professional matinées of each play, which will be 
given two or three weeks after the New York premiere 
[sic]. At these professional matinées all the mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession will be welcome.” 
Of course they will be. But the arrangement is a 
rank injustice to actors. Under the operation of it, 
they must, without the option of refusal, give an 
extra performance, for which they receive no extra 
payment; and this, although every stage hand, every 
lightman, every orchestra musician, and every ticket- 
taker, being a union laborer and not a mere artist, 
receives full payment! 

The actor’s profession is an exceptionally laborious 
one and at best is lightly paid. A few members ot 
it receive large emolument and become rich. but most 
actors draw small salaries: not one actor in twenty 
is able to obtain employment for thirty-two consecutive 
weeks in a year: not one actor in ten is able to obtain 
a full season’s engagement, two seasons in succession: 
not infrequently the actor works from two to six or 
even eight weeks in rehearsal, without compensation, 
and the play in which he appears does not hold the 
stage for a period even equal in length to that during 
which it has been rehearsed. Such failures are often 
made with plays for which actors, particularly women, 
have made large expenditures for dresses. ‘On the 
road” the majority of actors must choose between 
paying for their sleeping accommodations, when travel- 
ling at night, or sitting up in the day coaches There 
are other burdens of expense upon them, and certainly 
they should not be required to act without payment. 

Moreover, such performances as those purposed are 
not given for “ professional people.” They are per- 
formances open to the general public at the ordinary 
prices. ‘ Professional people,” indeed, are ** admitted 
free,” but the presence of “ professional people” is 
depended upon by the wily theatrical speculator to 
attract an audience for an extra performance which, 
without that incentive to public interest, would ob- 
tain no support. There are large numbers of singular 
beings who like * to see actors off the stage,” much in 
the same way that they like to see strange animals in 
the zoological park. Many such beings, particularly 
stage-struck girls, attend the “ professional matinée ”’ 
in order to mingle with “real live actors,” and to 
“see what they are like off the stage.” There are 
some persons associated with the stage who like that 
sort of attention and are willing to appear in public 
places with grease-paint in their hair in order to 
proclaim that they are “ actors”; but the self-respect- 
ing members of the theatrical profession resent being 
used as a “ what-is-it’”’ show before the curtain, and 
likewise they vigorously object to being required to 
do extra uncompensated labor behind it—out of which 
every one else concerned derives profit. 

Every manager should have the public approval in 
an honest effort to end manifest abuses, but “ the 
professional matinée” is one of the first abuses that 
managers ought to abolish. If the Messrs. Shubert 
wish to afford to actors the pleasure and benefit of 
seeing performances by their brethren without charge, 
they can easily do so without inconvenience or expense 
by recognizing at their box-offices the cards of known 
actors presented in person on, occasions when, as fre- 
quently occurs, the public does not fill the theatres. 




















The rifle is discharged in the ‘ordinary way 


Target Practice withe- 
out Bullets 
BY CHARLES A. SIDMAN 


the enlisted men of the Army and Navy is more 

sought after nowadays than anything else. To 
be able to hit a bull’s-eye nine times out of ten has 
been the ambition of most of the enlisted men, and, 
while the daily target practice has been a great ex- 
pense, results have proven the wisdom of the expendi- 
ture. 

To prevent unnecessary waste of ammunition, the 
Army has adopted a subtarget-gun machine, which does 
away with actual firing, but gives the results. This 
machine is to be placed in all the different branches of 
the service. With this soldiers may practise indoors 
without a rifle-range, and without the use of shells. 
It may be described as a rifle with a captive bullet, 
the course of which is visible from rifle to target. 

The objective target is located sixty feet from the 
marksman. The gunholder is so designed and con- 
structed that it is impossible to secure an artificial 
point of rest with which to steady the gun in aiming, 
the complete holder being so counterbalanced that only 
the weight of the firearm is supported by the marks- 
man. The rifle is held, aimed, and discharged in the 
ordinary way. 

No ammunition is used, and its cost is saved and all 
danger from accidents eliminated, the work ordinarily 
performed by the cartridge being effected by a 
mechanical contrivance. A needle, controlled by elec- 
tricity, pierces a small subtarget in exactly the spot 
aimed at on the objective target. 
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Pitre entisted in marksmanship on the part of 

















The machine arranged for kneeling fire 


The Navy men have made good scores with their 
big guns, in actual firing, by constant practice with 
the subtarget guns. About $40,000 has been spent by 
the War Department to procure these machines, and 
it is thought that they will revolutionize target prac- 
tice in the Army. 
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The Mississippi ‘“‘Tripper’”’ 


By R. S. SPEARS 


A RIVER tripper is a house-boater who 
travels down the Mississippi or one of its 
tributaries. Other house-boaters remain 
in one bend or chute and “own” the 
fishing or trapping rights there by right 
of possession. The tripper, however, goes 
from place to place, tying up only when 
the exigencies of his occupation or of 
storms compel him to land. 

Most store-boaters are “ tr.ppers,” as 
are junk-dealers, medicine-men, whiskey- 
boaters, and river rats generally. Some 
trappers and hunters are trippers, and so 
are practically all the people who go down 
the Mississippi and Ohio “for fun.” 
Most people in house-boats are there be- 
cause they are seeking a life of almost 
perpetual vacation. Men longing to work 
do not take to shanty boats very often, 
although there are some _ shanty-boaters 
who may properly be called “ hustlers,” 
some store-boaters, theatre-boat managers, 
fishermen, and similar business folk com- 
ing within this classification. 

The trippers are divided into several 
classes. There are the “short trippers,” 
or people who keep to certain sections of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. <A 
favorite short trip is from Pittsburg to 
Cincinnati or from Wheeling to Evans- 
ville on the Ohio River. There are a 
few short trippers on such streams as the 
Yazoo, Tennessee, Cumberland, Arkansas, 
and St. Francis rivers. Large numbers 
of short trippers are on the Mississippi— 
so many, in fact, that the Mississippi 
short trippers are divided into two 
zroups—those of the upper Mississippi, 
who do not drop below St. Louis, and 
those of the lower Mississippi, who do 
not start above St. Louis. 

The long trippers are far travellers. 
They start from the head of house-boat 
navigation and float thousands of miles to 
the great terminal of Mississippi shanty- 
boat navigation, New Orleans. <A long 
trip may. take a few months or it may 
last for years. One man, headed for New 
Orleans, was five years on his way from 
Knoxville on the Tennessee to Chat- 
tanooga. Another man swung down the 
Yellowstone, the Missouri, into the upper 
Mississippi, and on to New Orleans in less 


“ 


than a year. But these trips two or 
three thousand miles long are exceptional. 
If one floats from St. Louis to New 


trip,” and he will pass on the journey 
hundreds of cabin boats whose occupants 
are going no farther down than Memphis, 
Helena, Friars Point, Arkansaw Old 
Mouth, Arkansas City, Lake Providence, 
or Vicksburg. 

Observe, it is the occupants who do not 
float farther than the southern limit of 
their short trip. The shanty boat, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, is a “long 
tripper.” It begins its journey, a new 
boat, far up the Tennessee, Ohio, upper 
Mississippi, and even up some Illinois or 
Wisconsin tributary of the main stream. 
The builder, perhaps, lives at his home 
town in the boat for a year. Then he 
sells it to some one who wishes to float 
a few hundred miles. This man, a short 
tripper, sells out when he sees the wide, 
swinging, yellow flood of the great river, 
and the next owner goes upon the “ big 
water” as far as St. Louis, say. Thus 
the boat may serve in turn as the home 
of a carpenter, trapper, duck - hunter, 
medicine-man, fisherman, and junker be- 
fore it has gone a thousand miles down- 
stream. It may serve the purposes of a 
dozen short trippers and then serve the 
purpose of a long tripper. Commonly, 
however, the long tripper builds his own 
boat and keeps it throughout his two or 
three thousand mile journey. 

The seasons mark the tripping periods 
very sharply. Thus the upper Mississippi 
is a “summer” river. One starts in the 
spring on the rear of the running ice and 
by autumn is at St. Louis. Here the 
short tripper will tie in for the winter, 
perhaps. Or he may go up to the head 
of his trip to set traps or work on a log 
job. If he goes north in the fall, he 
finds a ready market for his boat among 
the lower river trippers who journey in 
the winter months. Tripping the river 
costs about thirty cents a day for table 
money. A shanty boat costs all the way 
from ten dollars to five hundred dollars, 
and a satisfactory one may be had for 





sixty or eighty dollars, 























“LOOKING PLEASANT” 


A NEWLY PATENTED 
POSTURE WHEN BEING PHOTOGRAPHED. 


CONTRIVANCE ENARLES A 
THIS IS DONE 


BEFORE THE CAMERA 


SITTER TO 
BY 


CHOOSE HER 
MEANS OF A 


OWN 
LARGE 


PLATE-GLASS MIRROR, BEHIND WHICH THE PHOTOGRAPHER OPERATES HIS CAMERA 
UNSEEN BY THE SUBJECT 





Where the Cereals Originated 


WHAT was the origin of the cereals now 
cultivated by the: world as indispensable 
to human life? Wheat, rye, and barley 
are supposed to be the result of long and 
painstaking judicious effort. Their begin- 
nings were hard. Human ingenuity, 
spurred to effort by the imperative de- 
mands of life, was tried to the extremity 
before any grain was seen in the condition 
first noted by ancient chroniclers. The 
agronomical engineer of Caiffa, Palestine, 
has published some interesting informa- 
tion in this respect. During his explora- 
tions and researches in Syria and Pal- 
estine he found growing spontaneously 
among the wild grain of the fields proto- 
‘types of the barley, wheat, and rye of 
the world’s commerce. This is of impor- 
tance to all who believe that the alimen- 
tary grains originated in the Holy Land. 





The wild grains found in the fields of 


Syria and Palestine show the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of the barley, rye, 
and wheat of the commerce of the West- 
ern World. 

The wild wheat found in Syria 
in sunny places where the ground is rocky, 
thin, and poor. It develops most rapidly 
where the soil is most arid. Wild rye 
and barley prefer ground less difficult of 
assimilation. 

Everything found so far goes to prove 
that the early fathers of agriculture were 
tempted to renounce their thankless task 
many times before they succeeded in pro- 
ducing species of grain enduring enough 
to be sent out for diffusion through the 
world. Many generations of  experi- 
menters, hard-worked agriculturists of the 
patriarchal ages, must have come and 
gone before wheat, rye, and barley were 
made to flourish as food products under 
conditions that our modern agriculturists 
would call climatically impossible. 


grows 
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Orleans, 1,200 miles, it is called a “ long 


A Safety- Razor? 
Yes Sir! 

A Hoe-Safety? 
No Sir! 
Satisfactory ? 
Ask the man 


who uses one. 
























A real razor with all 
the advantages of a Safety- 
Guard and Interchangeable Blades. 


It doesn’t cut you—nor does it scrape or 
“pull.” It shaves with the Correct Diagonal 
Stroke—that is the 


i URHAM )-] UPLEX) 
ARAZOR 


Complete Silver-plated sets consisting of Razor, 
stropping attachment and 6 double-edge hollow- 
ground blades of finest tempered steel, in handsome 
Leather-covered case, $5.00. In Pigskin case, $6.00. a 
Gold-plated sets in Pigskin cases, $7.50. 

Outfits (Silver-plated) as above in Kits of Pigskin, 
shown at left, and in Red, Blue, Green, Purple or Black 
Morocco, $5.00. 

The “Hold-All,” the most compact shaving outfit ever de- 
vised, consisting of Razor outfit, shaving stick, and collaps- . 
ible rubber-set brush of finest badger, in Pigskin, and Red led 
or Green Morocco cases, $8.00. Extra blades, 6 for 50 cents, 











Highly ornamental for the dressing table id 
—most convenient for the traveling bag. 
Illustrated Booklet on request gt & 
DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 4 


111 Fifth Avenue \j 


New York Free 


Trial Offer 
We will send complete 
outfit (except the Hold- All) 
to any address, upon receipt of price. 
If not entirely satisfactory return within 
30 days and we will refuad your money. 




















Pure—Rich—Meliow. 
Original bottling has old gold label. # 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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FREE ON APPLICATION 


Insist on ‘Briatz” 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED DIRECT 


















Side-Lights on Astronomy 


By SIMON NEWCOMB 


How large is the universe? How long will it endure?. What becomes of the sun’s energy radiated into 
space? These and kindred questions Professor Newcomb discusses in the light of the most recent knowledge 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, aet, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 















Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages.. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 











ABBOTTS BITTERS 


Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


EXHILARATES THE SPIRIT 
AND RESTORES THE TONE 
OF LANGUID NATURE 


SATIMORER! 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, olde Md, 
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$135 and Up 
This Pretty 
Portable Gar- 
age; 10x13, with 
4 windows, 
painted in your 
choice of colors, 
costs only $165. 
Slightly higher 
prices for larger 
sizes. Other 
styles up to 
$825. 
This Rendy to Erect Garage Soon Pays for Itself 
You are losing money by not having a garage of 
your own. The rent and the “extras ” you are paying 
would soon buy you this inexpensive 


Springfield Portable Garage 
And besides—think of the enormous extra convenience. 
_ This garage costs you much /ess than you could build 
it for. It is far more substantial in every way than 
you could put up forthe same money. And it saves 
all the confusion and litter and delay that builders 
always make. Two mencan set this up ina few hours. 
_ Really there’s no other way to care for your car that 
is nearly so sensible, so economical, so satisfactory. 

Style — Convenience — Portability 

Painted to match your residence, this garageis akand- 
some, stylish building. You can have tool-chest, robe- 
rack, chauffeur’s room—any convenience you want. 
rhink of the delays, the annoyances, the “tips” and 
petty expenses this garage of your own will avoid. 
Nothing that you can buy.will give you more solid 
comfort than this. 

Write To-day for Our Catalogue 

It shows pictures in colors of garages, summer cottages and our 
other portable structures. It gives prices, sizes, and details. 

Order early before our summer rush starts 

SPRINGFIELD PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
S07 Allen Street, Springfield, Mass. 

New York Office, 61 Park Row. 
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100 Second -Hand Wheels 
All makes and models, 














Natural Laxative 
Water 
Quickly Relieves: 

Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, 
Stomach Disorders, 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Comets 


Since the year 12 before the Christian 
era Halley’s comet has returned regular- 
ly every seventy-five years from its 
journey beyond Neptune toward the con- 
fines of the solar system. Its periodicity 
was assumed for the first’ time by the 
English astronomer Halley, who predicted 
its return at the close of the year 1758 
or the beginning of the year 1759. It 
appeared in March, 1759, and proved the 
periodicity of one comet—from which the 
return of others was inducible. 

Comets must not be confounded with 
stars. They.have their own places and 
their own movement in the heavens. Nor 
can they be considered as planets, because 
planets turn around the sun in the same 
direction, while comets have been known 
to travel as fast in one direction as in 
another. Some comets are tailless; others 
grow tails when they are in the vicinity 
of the sun. 

If there were no other distinguishing 
features the transparence of comets and 
the feeble density of their constitutent 
matter would be enough to show that they 
are not stars. The matter which con- 
stitutes the stars is much more condensed 
than cometary matter. Only the comets 
of great dimension—comets that pass 
close to the sun—are visible to the naked 
eye. It is probable that many pass earth 
unseen, since the astronomers can observe 
but a limited portion of the firmament. 
Thousands, perhaps millions, traverse our 
planetary system in the course of a year; 
and we may say with Kepler that there 
are as many comets in the heavens as 
there are fishes in the sea. 

All the celestial travellers obey the law 
of gravitation. Nothing but the law of 
gravitation can explain the cometary 
movement. The influence of the planet 
Jupiter has been known to retard the 
reappearance of Halley’s comet 518 days, 
while Saturn has retarded it 100 days. 

Comets coming from afar may become 
involved by some uncaleulated influence 
and attached to our planetary system, but 
such liaisons are not indissoluble. Any 
new planetary perturbation may send the 
transient shooting through the vast fields 
of space again. 

Kant, Faye, and others bequeathed to 
us profound conceptions concerning the 
stars, and recently Fabry advanced the 
theory that the universe was filled with 
cosmic matter by a gesture of the Creator, 
and that the matter so givén was dis- 
tributed irregularly in a condition of ab- 
solute repose to be governed, as it has 
been governed, only by the Newtonian 
laws of attraction; that by action of that 
force matter is set in motion, centres of 
concentration are designated, and_ the 
world is peopled, but that there still re- 
main suspended in ether nebulous residues 
that came too late to take part in the 
formation of the sun and the _ planets 
which are still coming, little by little, in 
flakes to the trysting-place fixed by at- 
traction. ; 

If they were as far distant as astron- 
omers calculated that they were when 
they began their allotted work, it will 


take them 176,000 years to accomplish 
their descent. If they were placed ten 
times farther away on that first day 


when their work was laid out for them, 
they will, though nearer than the nearest 
stars, take 5,600,000 years to fall to our 
level. In any case, they are nothing but 
portions of the primitive nebula which 
has been in evolution since its origin 
without exchanging any matter with the 
rest of the universe. 

This is Fabry’s idea. But not all 
astronomers agree with him. Laplace 
called comets “little nebulas straying 
through the solar system.” Schiaparelli 
believes with Strémgren that there are 


comets which “come aboard” our 
planetary system from the centre of 
gravity of the great universal whole 


formed by the sun and the planets, and 
that they do not come either from an 
origin of co-ordination or from the solar 
centre. 

If Strémgren’s theory is correct the 
great comet of 1890 came toward earth 
at a high rate of speed from some for- 


eign system. What system was it? 
Where is it? : 
Concerning comets, all astronomers 


agree as to their transparence; and it 
is admitted also that the cosmic matter, 
constituting all of the comet save the 
nucleus, is of prodigious tenuity. The 
nucleus is supposed to be in a state of 
advanced condensation. It may be either 
solid or liquid. 

However that may be, the total mass 
of the comet, including its nucleus, is 
incomparably smaller than that of any 
of the planets. We have absolute proof of 
this in ‘the fact that no disturbance is 
felt by the planets when the comet passes 
in their neighborhood. When a _ stone 
falls on the earth the force of universal 
attraction draws the stone and the earth 
together; but the perturbation felt by the 
earth is insignificant compared with that 
inflicted by attraction upon the infinitely 
smaller mass, the stone. When Lexall’s 
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comet came near earth in 1770—it was 
only two million kilometres away—the 
comet deviated visibly, although the earth 
showed no sensible change of movement. 

The comet would have varied the year’s 
length by three seconds had its mass been 
the equivalent of the mass of the earth. 
But the astronomers watching it and 
watching the earth noted no change. 
The same comet passed between Jupiter 
and its satellites without changing the 
period of their revolution. 

As far as man can judge, the cometary 
mass is very weak; and the comet in all 
but its nucleus is excessively disintegral. 
Nothing could be more chimerical than 
fear of disaster by collision between the 
comet and the earth. Such a collision is 
possible, but a disaster is. improbable. 
Probably the tails of comets are com- 
posed of condensed particles as well as 
gas. The gaseous centre contains carbon 
in the triple form of cyonogen, carburate 
of hydrogen, and oxide of carbon. So, 
presumably, there are in the cometary 
atmosphere carbon, hydrogen, and azote. 
The great comet of 1881 contained sodium. 
Vogel, of Potsdam, heated a fragment of 
meteoric stone in a Geissler tube traversed 
by electric discharges and studied the na- 
ture of the gas contained in the stone. 
He found that the gases were the same 
as those noted in comets. 

The tails of the majority of comets 
escape from the star or nucleus like 
smoke blown by the wind when the comet 
leaves the neighborhood of the sun. 
When the comet approaches the sun its 
tail stretches behind it. When it has 
passed the sun its tail passes ahead of 
its nucleus and precedes it as it goes on 
its journey. There have been exceptions 
to this rule; some abnormal comet tails 
have turned toward the sun. But notable 
astronomers, including Kepler, believe 
that there is a natural repulsion be- 
tween the sun and cosmic matter. Max- 
well and Bartoli made all the hypotheses 
of the astronomers agree by proving the 
existence of what they termed the pressure 
of radiation. This theory is that when an 
incandescent body radiates heat and light 
the waves are propagated around that body 
in space, repelling the objects they break 
against. American scientists have demon- 
strated the existence of the pressure of 
radiation by means of a sand-glass, using 
very fine emery powder and spores of 
calcined lycopodium instead of sand. 

The theory of the pressure of radiation 
gives the only plausible explanation of 
the movements of comets’ tails when the 
comets approach or recede from the sun. 

All that we know of the constitution 
of the sun, as well as information given 
in recent works concerning the aurora 
borealis, leads us to admit that the sun 
acts as a powerful centre of the electrons, 
or atoms of negative electricity, inces- 
santly projected into the dark abysses of 
space. The electrons so thrown out strike 
the gaseous matter expelled from the 
meteorites forming the tails of comets 
and that matter abruptly spreads out in 
the surrounding space. Thus is formed 
something that we should call a “ fog” 
composed of little drops of gaseous mat- 
ter. When the solar radiations (exert 
their pressure on this fog the particles 
run away, leaving behind them a luminous 
furrow. But as the gas that has not 
condensed is left, the cometary nebulosity 
compresses both little drops and gases, 
and the drops collect and diffuse the light 
of the sun. 

When Brooks’s comet appeared, in 1889, 
it was followed by four satellites. Those 
satellites (as was proved at the time) 
had been separated from the star during 
its passage between Jupiter and Jupiter’s 
satellites. When the same comet returned, 
seven years later, it was alone; its satel- 
lites were gone; it had found means to 
drop them or they had gone astray. 

Many dislocations of the same _ sort 
have been noted. Biéla’s comet gave the 
world striking proof of cometary fragility. 
When Biéla’s comet was first recognized, 
it was a brilliant star reappearing every 
sixth year. In 1846 it appeared in the 
form of two stars which travelled with 
unequal speed. The two stars reappeared 
in 1866, when they were seen on two 
nights only. That was the last of them. 
Since then what was known as Biéla’s 
comet has never been heard of. 

It is easy to believe that it is the débris 
of comets incessantly powdering the skies 
which gives us what we call “ falling” 
or “ shooting” stars. 





Flour from Beets 


A Be.arian farmer, after lengthy experi- 
ments, recently announced that he had 
succeeded in making flour from beets, ex- 
cellent not only as feed for horses, but 
notably for use in making fine pastry. 
This discovery means large profits for the 
districts round Magdeburg and Posen, 
Germany, where the beet is cultivated to 
such an extent that five hundred steam- 
ploughs representing approximately forty- 
seven thousand horse-power are used by 
the farmers. 





The Cost of Typhoid Fever 


TyYPHoID fever is one of the most deadly 
and the most expensive diseases that exist, 
and the success of the “ typhoid vaccina 
tion” theory is therefore of the utmost 
importance. Although vaccinating against 
typhoid is a new idea to the average 
citizen, it has been tried in the army for 
over a year, and in the armies of Europe 
for five or six years, and in the European 
armies it has been demonstrated that of 
the men inoculated there is only one case 
of fever against ten among the unpro- 
tected, and the death-rate of those who 
take the disease is reduced in the same 
proportion. 

The process of making the serum is 
delicate and tedious, but simple, safe, and 
inexpensive. A solution is made of dead 
germs of typhoid fever, and this solution 
injected. into the blood. The result is a 
mild case of typhoid, lasting two days 
after which the patient is practically, 
immune. 

The majority of persons who die from 
typhoid fever are between the ages ot 
twenty and thirty-five, and a life at thi 
age, on the basis of awards for accidenta 
death and insurance estimates, is wort! 
about $5,000. An average case of typhoi: 
means a loss in wages of $125 to th 
patient, besides medicines, doctor’s bill: 
ete. Not infrequently there is an equa 
loss of wages to the person who must cai 
for the patient. The total expense o: 
typhoid cases divided by the number © 
deaths gives, approximately, $2,500, which 
added to the $5,000 life capital, make 
typhoid fever cost society $7,500 for ever 
fatality. 




















IN MEMORY OF AN EMPRESS 


THIS EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF TI! 

LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA, WHO WAS 

MURDERED IN SWITZERLAND, WAS MOD- 

ELLED BY FRIEDRICH HAUSMANN AND 

HAS JUST BEEN ACQUIRED BY THI 

EMPEROR FRANCIS, JOSEPH, WHO PRIZE* 
IT HIGHLY 





An Automatic Flogger 


AvuToMATIC flogging - machines are in 
use among the military forces of several 
European nations. For many years (lic 
whipping was always done by soldicrs 
under the command of an officer, and tlic 
punishment varied according to the per- 
sonal relations subsisting between ilie 
soldier and his victim. It was to correct 
this disadvantage that the flogging-ma- 
chine was invented. 

The machine is automatic in actin, 
and as soon as the culprit is fastened in 
position a spring is tightened or loosened 
to gauge the exact force of the blow. 
pointer is moved over a- dial to ‘hie 
requisite number of strokes and ‘lie 
mechanism is started. ; 

With perfect regularity the victims 
back is scourged by the thongs, the han|le 
of the whip being moved by a screw ‘e- 
vice after each stroke so that the !:sh 
does not fall upon the same spot through- 
out the punishment. 


Each blow is of uniform severity, «nd 
as soon as the required number have !ven 
given the machine comes to a rest and the 


offender is released, with the assurance 
that the exact punishment ordered /ias 


been meted out to him. 





The Most Dangerous Cargo 


Lime is said to be the most dange:ous 
cargo with which a vessel may be in- 
trusted, for when it catches fire, which 
it not infrequently does, despite the great: 
est precautions against the admission 
water into the hold, it is practically 1™- 
possible to extinguish it. The only m« hod 


0 


possessing any value whatever in ee 
event is to stop every crack of the hole 
with soap, so that no air may reacii ae 

tne 


lime. But often this will not stop 
fire, which will burn for weeks, til! the 
vessel at last sink&S beneath the wave-. 

When a vessel loaded with lime takes 
fire, it is sure death to go below. 
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Woman’s Right to Vote* 
From the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Georce Harvey, the brilliant editor of 
Harper’s Weekly, is now thoroughly com- 
mitted to woman suffrage. Last Thurs- 
day afternoon he made a rattling good 
speech to the Equal Franchise Society, of 
which, by the way, he is a director, at 
the Garden Theatre, in New York, his 
theme being “The Inherent Right.” In 
his treatment of the subject he allowed 
himself wide latitude and “ devoted much 
time to the enumeration of the time-worn 
objections to woman suffrage, only to 
make them appear ridiculous by pairing 
them in contradictory couplets.” There 
is really no reason why the women should 
not vote, and we have not the least doubt 
that, taking them by and large, they 
would make far better use of the suffrage 
than the man; at least they could not do 
any worse with the ballot, if they had it, 
than the lords of creation have done with 
it in this land of so-called universal 
freedom. 

We were told last April in New York, 
in an excellent speech made by former 
Senator Patterson of Colorado, how well 
woman suffrage had worked in that State 
without defeminizing the women and only 
with advantage to the best interests of 
that commonwealth. 

It was upon this point that Harvey 
said last week: “ Find any nation, State, 
or city where equal suffrage has wrought 
injury to the common weal; find any na- 
tion, State or city wherein repeal of equal 
suffrage, once adopted, has ever been 
seriously advocated, or even proposed; 
then and not till then will the question 
of practicability merit consideration.” 

Many serious students of the suffrage 
problem have well-nigh reached the con- 
clusion that man suffrage in this country 
is a failure. Look at the men who are 
put in office—are they a credit to the 
race, speaking generally? Look at the 
corruption in high places—are the women 
responsible for that? Look at the weak- 
ness and indecision with which great 
economic and social problems are treated 
by the law-makers of the country—are 
the women in any sense to blame for any 
of the things that have happened in this 
country to discredit it in the eyes of the 
world? Of course, there are ignorant 
women—there are ignorant men_ also, 
hundreds of thousands of them, millions 
of them; but that does not prevent the 
men from voting and from controlling, 
practically, the public affairs of the coun- 
try. 

One of the fundamentals of this great 
government of ours is that there shall be 
no taxation without representation. That 
was one of the moving causes of our great 
fight for American independence nearly 
one hundred and fifty years ago. Yet in 
this country, speaking generally, the 
women who own property are absolutely 
without representation. Harvey noted the 
fact the other day that “forty per cent. 
of the stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad are women. They can and do 
vote for directors of that company, but 
when the State or nation proposes arbi- 
trary rate reductions or excessive taxa- 
tion that would sweep away the dividends, 
who decides? Who has the power? Who 
elect the men who make the laws? Those 
who own nearly one-half of the great 
property? Not they!” It is so all around 
the circle. The women have no rights 
the men are bound to respect. They live 
and serve and die. That’s all. 

There are four States in the Union in 
which women enjoy the suffrage on the 
same terms with men—Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah, and Idaho. In nineteen other 
States women enjoy the right of voting 
for school boards. In Kansas they have 
the right of suffrage in municipal affairs. 
In Montana and Iowa they are allowed 
to vote upon questions relating to munici- 
pal indebtedness, and in Louisiana women 
taxpayers have the right to vote upon 
questions of public expenditures. In a 
large part of the Western States succes- 
sive amendments to the State Constitu- 
tions, giving full franchise to women, have 
been submitted to the men voters, but 
have been defeated. 

The National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is conducting the agitation for 
woman suffrage. We are told by one of 
the encyclopedists that “ opposition to the 
movement is based upon the general hesi- 
tation of the existing electorate to intro- 
duce a new and possibly radical element 
into politics. “This natural conserva- 
tism,” we are told, “is supplemented by 
the organized activities of business inter- 
ests that it is supposed would be adversely 
affected by woman suffrage, as, for ex- 
ample, the brewing and distilling and 
allied interests.” The Equal Franchise 
Society of New York is working on the 
best lines for the accomplishment of their 
purpose. The question of woman suffrage 
will not down—“freedom’s battles once 
begun, though baffled oft, are ever won.” 

Some of the most conservative men in 
the country are in favor of woman suf- 





frage. Notable among these was Justice 
D. J. Brewer, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, whose death is deplored 
throughout the country. He was an 
ardent woman suffragist because he be- 
lieved that as she was governed she ought 
to have some part and lot in the form of 
government and in the selection of those 
chosen to administer its affairs. 

Harvey concluded his address with a 
wonderfully beautiful and pathetic account 
of a visit made by him last Memorial Day 
to a country graveyard in the State of 
Vermont, where he found a grave marked 
by a plain stone erected in memory of a 
father and a son who were “ killed in the 
service of their God and their Country for 
Freedom’s sake,” and upon their grave 
wreaths were placed in token of the re- 
spect in which their memory is cherished 
by their comrades still lingering on these 
shores of time. Hard by there was an- 
other grave—that of a mother and her 
child, and at this grave there was no me- 
morial stone, and upon it were placed no 
flowers of remembrance. The same thing 
can be found in almost every graveyard 
throughout this broad land. Even after 
they are dead the men are remembered 
and the women forgotten—indeed, the 
women are forgotten while they are still 
living. This sort of thing cannot go on 
forever. The sense of justice and fair 
dealing in every generous human heart 
will protest against it, finally, and then 
the day of perfect freedom will come for 
both men and women. 

* The speech to which reference is made will appear 
in full in The North American Review for May. 




















HOW THE DANES CALL A “TAXI” 


ONE OF THE NEW TELEPHONE CALL- 
BOXES FOR TAXICABS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN ERECTED IN COPENHAGEN. ALL 
THE COMPANY’S CABS HAVE TO REPORT 
ON ARRIVING AT A STAND, SO THAT THE 
BOOKING - CLERK KNOWS HOW MANY 
CABS ARE IDLE AND WHERE THEY ARE 





Seeking New Pencil Woods 


RECENT conferences of representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture with 
several lead-pencil manufacturers have re- 
sulted in plans for testing new woods to 
find out whether they can be used in the 
pencil industry. According to some of 
the manufacturers, the supply of red 
eedar, which furnishes practically all the 
wood for the annual output ‘of some 
325,000,000 pencils, will be exhausted 
within five years. A substitute must be 
found which will whittle easily, which 
shall contain a large amount of material 
free of knots, which shall not be porous 
nor spongy nor unduly hard, and which 
shall occur in sufficient quantities to 
meet the manufacturers’ demand. 

In view of this, and at the suggestion 
of the pencil-makers, the Forest Service 
is to co-operate in a test of a number of 
national forest woods. Among those to 
be tried are Rocky Mountain red cedar, 
alligator juniper, Western juniper, red- 
wood, incense cedar, Western cedar, Port 
Oxford cedar, and Alaska cypress. Wood 
specimens collected from the national for- 
ests will be sent to four leading manu- 
facturers, who have agreed to make pen- 
cils of them. The manufacturers will 
keep a record of the tests and report to 
the Forest Service the results, as well as 
their judgment as to the fitness of the 
individual woods. 
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Chicago’s Notable Portrait 
Exhibition 
By Giselle D’Unger 
(See illustrations on page 9) 


Tue exhibition of portraits of cele- 
brated people and artists of the past 
and present day at the Art Institute of 
Chicago is attracting much attention. 
There are one hundred and seventy-two 
exhibits in seven galleries. 

First, by courtesy, may be ranked 
the Washington by Rembrandt Peale. 
Then there are a portrait of Chief-Justice 
Marshall by Sully, and of the early Amer- 
ican period a Copley and a John W. 
Jarvis. England contributes Princess 
Elizabeth, by William Dobson, owned by 
Mr. Ira Morris, whose children, painted 
by Albert Sterner, are also in the col- 
lection. She also sends a Romney, a Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and a_ Reynolds. 
Albert Cuyp, Franz Hals, Daniel Mytens, 
and Antonis Palamedesz are representa- 
tive of the early Dutch period, and An- 
tine Vestier represents the French. The 
display is modern in the main, however, 
but, though it is representative, there ex- 
ist many fine portraits of Chicago’s resi- 
dents by distinguished painters which are 
not shown. However, the collection is of 
great interest and includes specimens of 
the work of Carolus Duran (Mrs. Watson 
Blair), of Federico Madrazo (Mrs. John 
J. Mitchell), and Alexander Cabanel 
(Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus MeCormick) and 
many others of like distinction. 

The room devoted to the “ old masters ” 
and one to children in which are the 
charming portraits of the children of Mr. 
lra Morris are very popular. The numer- 
ous portraits of handsome women by. such 


artists as Alexander, Betts, William 
Chase, Anders Zorn, William Funk, Al- 
bert Herter, Sargent, Arthur Ferraris, 


evidence the beauty and grace of the wom- 
en and the skill of the artists. Clarkson. 
Lawton, Parker, and Grover are happily 
represented in the portraits of Hobart 
Chatfield-Taylor, Miss Gaines, and Pro- 
fessor Harry Pratt Judson, Alphonse 
Mucha, the Moravian artist, has the sen- 
sation of the hour in the splendid canvas 
of Mrs. Robert William Leatherbee and 
her son Charles, which is a marvellous 
composition of detail and color. The 
Zorn portrait of the late Arthur Caton 
is one of the best in the collection—a 
statement which conveys a high stand- 
ard of merit, as these many canvases 
verify. 

Cari Melchior’s portrait of Donald G. 
Mitchell and Alexander’s Mrs. and Miss 
Ryerson, Louis Betts’s lovely Mrs. Edward 
Carry, Harrington Mann’s Mrs. Hard- 
ing, and Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, by 
Mary Foote, are distinctive. The von 
Kaulbachs loaned by Mr. Harold McCor- 
mick are loadstones for the public which 
is in daily attendance. To enumerate the 
distinguished names in art would require 
the space of an edition de luxe, but the 
showing is an acknowledged tribute to 
the Western metropolis as having an inter- 
est in methods beautiful as well as things 
commercial. 

The Sorolla portrait of the President 
is a masterpiece and attracts attention 


from all. Irving Wiles’s Mrs. Gilbert 
lends its gracious presence, and various 
canvases by Prince Troubetskoy, Robert 
Henri, Benson, Shannon, Zorn, Richard 
T. Crane, and others are vital, full of 


harmony, rhythm, beauty, color, subtle- 
ness, and that charm which the success- 
ful artist conveys to the spectator. Boutet 
de Monvel and Helleu are here seen on 
view also, thus adding the mediums of 
water-color and of pastel. 

The money value of the collection is 
immense and the insurance was in pro- 


portion evidently, although these com- 
mercial ideas are best eliminated from 


the review of the efforts and realization 
of the earnest men and women who have 
labored so faithfully for the beneficiary, 
the Passavant Hospital of Chicago. 





Mapping Out State Play- 
grounds 


WuEN the policy of keeping State wild 
lands in the Adirondack Mountains for- 
ever public was inaugurated in the early 
eighties by the State of New York, the 
Adirondack region was practically un- 
mapped. A railroad issued one of. the 
first fairly satisfactory maps, and private 
enterprise gave in one or two instances 
maps which are now much more interest- 
ing historically than topographically. 
The larger streams and lakes were shown, 
but not much more. Mountains, the small 
lakes and streams, and most of the roads 
and trails were ignored or misplaced. 

The State was embarrassed from the 
first by its lack of a map, and soon after 
the Forest Commission was established a 
map was issued no better than other maps, 
except that it divided the Adirondacks 
into counties, towns, and townships. 
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State. land was. distinguished by — black 
shading, and for- the first-time -the* pub- 
lic. saw .what proportion, of the Adiron- 
dacks belonged: to’ the -State—about. one- 
fourth. : 

Some of this land was in blocks as small 
as ten acres or less. Some was ‘in tracts 
of many thousand acres. It ‘was. scat- 
tered ali over the mountain. region, except 
in the northwest part, where large private 
preserves entirely excluded the State from 
ownership over an area of several hun- 
dred thousand acres. Even with ‘a list 
of the State lands‘in hand, it was dif- 
ficult to discover just what lands were 
public and what private. 

At this juncture J. B. -Koetteritz, a 
young civil engineer who had been with 
the Colvin surveying parties and later 
went into the Forest Commission, pro- 
posed a map which would show all the 
public and private lands by lots, town- 
ships, ete. In 1893 a map showing all 
the Adirondack land grants and patents 
accompanied the Forest Commission re- 
port and it is to-day a most valuable 
document. - , 

Mr. Koetteritz drafted a map by coun- 
ties, towns, patents, and townships. It 
was a most difficult task, and “ some lands 
were stretched and some clipped off” in 
the process. -But a map was made which 
showed’ the Adirondack land divisions ‘as 
they: were named in land grants and deeds. 

The scale was two miles to the inch— 
640 acres to the half-inch square. This 
permitted numbering of the lots, even if 
they contained only a hundred acres. It 
permitted indicating State land by red 
ink, though only ten acres were owned 
in a block. 

This map was necessarily very imper- 
fect, but it was much better than. any 
previous map of the Adirondacks. It was 
in two sections for folders and one section 
for a wall map. The wall map was about 
four and one-half by five and one-half 
feet square. The State lands were print- 
ed in red ink, private lands in white, 
and when the: State began to purchase 
lands yellow ink was used to designate 
lands contracted for. 

The two-part map was found to be too 
bulky for service, so it was printed in 
four sections after two or three editions. 
Each edition was improved, as errors were 
discovered and pointed out. The Forest, 
Fish, and Game Commission kept and 
keeps a special card index for its maps, * 
and as an error is discovered, say, in the 
location of a lot or pond, it is noted for 
correction in the next edition. 





The Vanishing Heath Hen 


Many of the servants and laborers in 
Boston, in the days when that place was a 
village, rebelled on occasion, and told their 
employers emphatically that they would 
not eat heath hen oftener than three times 
a week. Heath hens were then so plentiful 
that they were the cheapest kind of food. 
This species of grouse to-day is so scarce 
that there are only about one hundred in 


the whole world. - The heath hens are 
making their last stand for life on 


Martha’s Vinevard, where, so recently as 
in 1885, William Brewster discovered that 
the colony of grouse on the island was a 
remnant of a distinct race. Mr. Brewster 
thought then that the heath hen was so 
plentiful and so well protected that the 
race was not likely to become extinct, but 
of late there have been grave fears that 
this is likely to result. Asa result Boston 
men have raised $2,000 toward the erec- 
tion of fire-stops around the breeding- 
place of the birds and the providing of 
incubators, and the Legislature has_been 
asked for $2,500 more by the Fisheries and 
Game Commission. 

Until the middle of the past century the 
heath hen could be found in the serubby 
barrens of New Jersey, Long Island, and 
Connecticut, as well as on Martha’s Vine- 
vard, but all that were not shot or snared 
seem to have been driven from the main- 
land by forest fires. 





The Marmalade Steeple 

In Buckinghamshire, England, recently, 
they have been'making marmalade at a 
parish rectory and applying the proceeds 
to the building of a church spire. Will 
that spire be known to future generations 
as “the marmalade steeple”? That is 
what. happened: across the Channel, in 
Rouen, France, where, in 1507, the second 
tower of the magnificent Gothic Cathedral 
was finished, the money for it coming 
from the sale of indulgences for eating 
butter in Lent. Ever since then the name 
“Tour de Beurre” (The Butter Tower) 
has clung to it. Similarly the ancient 
First Church at Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
the cornerstone of which was laid in 1761, 
has been popularly known as “ The Church 
that was Built of Onions,’ because so 
much of the money that went into it was 
derived from the sale of that vegetable 
by the parishioners. 
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